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Hotes, 


GEORGE ELIOT AND BLANK VERSE. 
GrorGe Extor held peculiar ideas on the 
subject of blank verse ; and it must be con- 


fessed that she had the courage of her con- | 


victions, for she certainly carried out these 
ideas in her poetical compositions—whether 
to the beautification of these, or otherwise, is 
possibly a matter of opinion. In a letter to 
John Blackwood dated 30 July, 1868, and in 
allusion to her ‘Spanish Gypsy,’ she writes : 

“T think I never told you that the occasional use 
of irregular verses, and especially verses of twelve 
syllables, has been a principle with me, and that it 
38 found in all the finest writers of blank verse.’ 

Again, in a letter of hers, of the same date, 
to Canon MaclIlwaine, who had ventured to 
find fault with some such lines in that poem, 
she writes 

**Some of the passages marked by you for revision 
were deliberately chosen irregularities. (ieorge 
Eliot adheres strongly to the prine iples ~first, that 
metrical time must be frequently determined in 
despite of syllable-counting ; and, secondly, that 
redundant lines are a power in blank verse. Milton 
is very daring, and often shocks the weaklings who 
think that verse is (/.¢., ought. to be) sing-song.”’ 

Well, at the risk of being set down as a 

“ weakling, ” IT cannot hold or believe this 
doctrine, unless it be on some such principle 


as that on which, I believe, in music an 
occasional discord—accordo del diavolo—is by 
one considered to be a beauty; possibly 
by the effect of contrast and the pleasure of 

“resolving,” as I believe musicians call it, 
again into harmony, and thus preventing 
insipidity. To me it seems tantamount to 
saying that a countenance otherwise regular 
and beautiful would be improved by a mis- 
shapen nose, and thereby saved from being 
insipid :— 

Hunc ego me, si quid componere curem, 

Non magis esse velim quam naso vivere pravo, 

Spectandum nigris oculis nigroque capillo : 
while the examples sometimes cited of such 
irregularities in Milton do not prove that 
they are beauties, or that Milton himself so 
regarded them—good Homer himself some- 
times nods—and then he was Milton, and not 
Marian Evans. 

As to Shakespeare, many of the lines in his 


:| plays which we think to be defective were 
| probably not so in his time, since it is cer- 


tain that in his day many words were pro- 
nounced quite differently from nowadays. 
Thus, in ‘1 Henry VL. IIT. ii. [Globe ed., 
ILI. iii. 3], where Joan says, 

Care is no cure, but rather corrosive, 
and in ‘ Troilus and Cressida,’ I. iii., 

Peaceful commerce from dividable shores, 
when Shakespeare wrote it is probable, or at 
least. conceivable, that the word “corrosive” 
had the stress on its first syllable, “ com- 
merce” on its last svllable, and that the 
second ? in “dividable” was short. 

Ve all know that blank verse of the 
English heroic metre, in its strictly perfect 
form, consists of lines each of which contains 
five iambuses, each iambus being accented on 
its last syllable. It has, in other words, been 
defined as a “decasyllabic” metre, having 
the second, fourth, sixth, eighth, and tenth 
syllables accented. Thus the following is an 
example of a perfect line in this metre :— 

When down along by pleasant Tempe's stream. 
But we all know also that a whole poem 
written in such lines would be intolerable 
from its monotony—would, in fact, be what 
George Eliot denounced as “sing-song.” This 
monotony, however, is to be cured, and can 
be effectually cured, by constant variety in 
the incidence of the accent, not by piling up 
redundant syllables in the manner of George 
Eliot; or if such should be occasionally 
resorted to, it should be very rarely ; and it 
has been observed that this licence is more 
allowable in dramatic verse than in verse of 
ony other kind. Patrick MAXWELL. 

Sath. 
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SHAKESPEARIAN CRITICS. 

SHERIDAN says in ‘The Critic,’ ‘* Where 
they do Ox on the stage, their unanimity is 
wonderful.” The Shakespearian critics may 
occasionally be excluded from the application 
of the Sheridan dictum. The other night I 
took up for the purpose of reference ‘The 
Shakespeare Manual, by Mr. F. G. Fleay, 
and came upon a few statements which 
[ venture to place in comparison with several 
made by Mr. Sidney Lee in his ‘ Life of 
Shakespeare.’ 

Mr. Fleay :— 

* 4// quartos......issued up to the date of 1600 
were authorized, and in my opinion superintended, 
by Shakespeare himself.” 

Mr. Lee :— 

“Of the sixteen plays of his that were published 
in his lifetime, “ot one was printed with his 
sanction.” 

Mr. Fleay :— 

“*T have little doubt that the early ‘Hamlet’ of 
1589 was written by Shakespeare and Marlowe in 
conjunction.” 

Mr. Lee :— 

“The story of the Prince of Denmark had been 
popular on the stage as early as 1589 in a_ lost 
dramatic version by another writer, doubtless 
Thomas 

Mr. Fleay :— 

“T have, however, given reasons for supposing 
that Jonson either revised the play [* Julius 
or superintended its revision.’ 


Mr. Lee :— 

“As the author of ‘Julius Cesar’ he [Shake- 
speare] had just proved his command of topics that 
were peculiarly suited to Jonson's vein, and had in 
fact outrun his churlish comrade on his own ground.” 

Mr. Fleay says that Jonson “ revised” or 
‘*superintended the revision” of the play, 
and Heminge and Condell, the editors of the 
First Folio, maintain that the plays are “now 
offered to your view cur’d, and perfect of their 
limbes, and all the rest, absolute in their 
numbers as ke [Shakespeare] conceived them.” 


Mr. Fleay :— 

“Excepting the surreptitious ‘Henry V.,’ every 
play printed in quarto before 1600 was admitted as 
an authentic copy by the Folio editors.” 


Mr. Lee :— 

“It is doubtful if any play were printed exactly 
as it came from his pen. The First Folio text is 
often markedly inferior to that of the sixteen pre- 
existent quartos.”’ 

There are three Quartos of ‘2 Henry VI.,’ 
dated 1594, 1600, and 1619. So far from 
“every play printed in quarto before 1600 


being admitted as an authentic copy by the 
Folio editors,” the Folio version of this play 
contains 1,139 lines not in the 1619 or pre- 
vious Quartos of 1594 and 1600, with nearly 
2,000 lines retouched. By whom were these 
additions made? In the 1619 edition we 
have four lines :— 


Kent, in the ‘Commentaries’ Cesar wrote, 
Term’d it the civil’st place of all this land. 
Then, noble countrymen, hear me but speak : 
I sold not France, I lost not Normandy. 


In the Folio edition this is augmented to :— 


Kent, in the ‘Commentaries’ Cesar writ, 

Is termed the civil’st place in all this isle. 

Sweet is the country, because full of riches, 

The people liberal, valiant, active, wealthy, 

Which makes me hope you are not void of pity, 

I sold not Maine, I lost not Normandy, 

Yet to recover these would lose my life. 

Justice with farour have I always done ; 

Prayers and tears have mored me, gifts could nerer, 

When hare I aught exacted from your hands 

But to maintain the king, the realm, and you? 

Large gifts have I bestowed on learned clerks, 

Because my book preferred me to,the king, 

And seeing ignorance is the curse of God, 

Knowledge the wing wherewith we fly to heaven, 

Unless you be possessed with devilish spirits, 

You cannot but forbear to murder me. 

By whom was this introduced into the 
Folio? I have an idea that Bacon’s “fall” 
took place between 1619 and 1623, and the 
lines (notably those italicized) fit into his 
altered circumstances with some degree of 
consistence. 


Mr. Fleay :— 

“Tt is to be hoped that these two great dramatists 
and Jonson] were not at enmit 
during the latter part of Shakespeare's life, but all 
record of any real friendship between them ends 
in 1603.” 

Mr. Lee :— 

“There can he no doubt that Jonson cherished 
genuine esteem and affection for Shakespeare till 
death.” 

More than “doctors” seem to “ differ.” 

GEORGE STRONACH. 

Edinburgh. 


BURTON'S ‘ ANATOMY OF MELANCHOLY? 
(See 9 S. xi. 181, 222, 263, 322, 441; xii. 2, 62, 
162, 301, 362.) 

Vor. i. (Shill.) 14, n. 3 (3, n. c, ed. 6), “in 
Theet.” An error of Lipsius, copied by 
Burton, uncorrected by Shilleto. The right 
reference is ‘Anteraste’ (‘Rivales’), 136a. 
See the original Greek in Lipsius, ‘ Manud. 
Stoic. Phil.,’ iii. 8. 

P. 21, n. 8 (7, n. f, ed. 6), ‘Epist. ad 
Petas.’ (sic ed. 4, ed. 6; A. R. S., rightly, 
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“ Patiss.”). See J. J. Scal., ‘Opuse.’ (1612), 
pt. ii. 240; Epist. (1627), 86 (Ep. iii.). 

P. 21, n. 9 (7, n. g, ed. 6), “ Olim literz ob 
homines,” &c. See Scal., ‘Confut. Fab. Burd.,’ 
in ‘ Opuse. (1612), pt. ii. 52 (420). 

P. 21, n. 11 (7, n. i), “Inter tot mille 
volumina,” &c. See ‘Confut. Fab. Burd.,’ 52 
(420). Burton by stopping short in his 
quotation has given the effect of a more 
sweeping statement to Scaliger’s remark, 
which ends “immo potius non peior se ipso 
euadat, si cum aliqua uoluptate perlegerit.” 

P. 21, n. 12 (7, n. k), the quotation from 
Palingenius is from bk. vi. ll. 38, 39, of the 
*Zodiacus Vite.’ 

P. 21, n. 15 (7, n. m), “Sterile oportet esse 
ingenium quod in scripturient{ijum 
pruritu,” &c. A combination of parts of two 
different sentences from the ‘Confutatio 
(p. 53). 

P. 23, 1. 7 (8, 1. 22), “sumpsi, non surripui.” 
Cf. Cic., ‘Brut.,’ 19, 76, “qui a Neevio vel 
sumpsisti multa, si fateris, vel, si negas, 
surripuisti.” 

P. 23, 1. 13 (8, 1. 27), “Ido concoquere quod 
haus/.” See Sen., Ep. 84, 6, and cf. Macr., 
‘Saturn.,’ i. prief. 5-9, where much of this 
letter of Seneca may be found “lifted.” John 
of Salisbury (* Policrat.,’ vii. 10) draws from 
these sources with the introductory remark, 
“Vt enim in libro Saturnaliorum, & in 
epistolis Senecze ad Lucilium legitur.” 

P. 23, 1. 15 (8, 1. 29), “that of Weeker e Ter.” 
See Eunuchus, prol. 41. 

P. 24, 1. 32 (9, 1. 25), “ Primus vestrum non 
sum, nec imus.” See Lipsius, ‘ Ep. Cent. ad 
Germ. et Gall.” lxvii. : “ & cum Solone ‘ Neque 
me esse primum vestrum, aut imum existimo.’” 

P. 25, n. 2 (9, n. e), “ Ut venatores feram e 
vestigio impresso, virum scriptiuncula. Lips.” 
See ‘ Ep.,’ cent. i. mise. 45, “ Veterani vena- 
tores cervum ex impresso vestigio dinoverint : 
ego ex scriptiuncula virum.” 

P. 25, 1. 11 (9, 1. 36), “ ut palata sic judicia.” 
See Lips., ‘Ep.,’ cent. ii. mise. 27 (31 in first 
edition of this century), “ Ut palati inclina- 


tiones quedam sunt, quas haud mutes : sic | 


judicii.” 


this is in Lipsius’ edition of Seneca, Ant- 
verpiz, 1652.” I add the following details :— 
P. 27, 1. 20 (11, 1. 1), “ad stuporem doctus.” 
Burton's note is Lipsius, Judic. de Seneca.” 
See p. viii, 1. 4, of *‘ Judicium super Seneca 
eiusque scriptis” at beginning of Lipsius’s 
‘Seneca’ (1652). Lipsius’s words “quod me 
dat in stuporem” are part of his develop- 
ment of Quintilian’s “ plurimum studii.” For 
“the best of Greek and Latin writers in 
Plutarch’s opinion” (27, 1. 21; 11, 1. 1), see 
the extracts from Petrarch’s epist. quoted on 
pp. xxvii, xxviii, of Lipsius’s ‘Seneca.’ On 
the statements which Petrarch ascribes to 
Plutarch Lipsius comments, “Unde 
Petrarcha, nescio.” In 27, n. 12 (11, n. u), 
Burton refers to Lib. 10 of Fabius [Quintilian). 
The exact reference is x. i. 129. Quintilian’s 
criticism of Seneca is in 128-31. “Sermo 
illaboratus ” (27, 1. 27; 11, 1. 7) is from Seneca 
himself (Ep. 75,1). The passage (27, ll. 28, 
29; 11, ll. 8, 9) quoted very loosely from 
A. Gellius (Agellius Lipsius and Burton call 
him) is from xii. 2,1. “In partibus spinas & 
fastidia habet” (27, 30; 11, 9), to which 
Burton gives the reference ‘‘ Introduct. ad 
Sen.,” comes from p. iv (Introductio Lectoris) 
of Lipsius’s ‘Seneca,’ where the statement is 
made, not of Seneca’s works generally, but of 
the ‘De Ira’ and ‘De Beneficiis.’ From 
“alie” to “occupantur” (28, 2; 11, 11) is 
from the same page, while “ intricatus,” &c., 
and “parum,” &c., are from p. ii. It is 
characteristic of Shilleto’s editing that the 
error in Burton, “ sine copia rerum hoc fecit ” 


(Lipsius wrote “siue copia...... siue Stoico 
quodam more......”), is passed over without 
comment. 


P. 28, 1. 31 ; 11, 33, “‘to divulge secreta 
Minerve”: Ov., ‘Met.,’ ii. 749, part of fuller 
quotation given on p. 421,n. 1; 166, last note, 
— A. R. S. supplies the number of the 
ine. 

P. 30, n. 14; 12, n. m, the full reference to- 
Palingenius is ‘ Zod. Vit.,’ vi. 35. 

P. 31, 1.18; 13, 11, “per ardua......glebosa 
camporum ” is from Apuleius, ‘ Met.,’i. 2. 

P. 31, n. 5; 13, n. *, ** Hic enim, quod 


P. 26, 1. 6 (10, 1. 9), “ Facilia sic putant,” &c. | Seneca de Ponto, bos herbam, Ciconia larisam, 


Exact reference given in a previous paper. 


canis leporem, virgo florem legat.” (So ed. 6. 


P. 26, n. 7 (10, n. 1), “Fieri non potest ut | The quotation is not given in ed. 4.) A. R.S. 
uod quisque cogitat, dicat unus. Muretus.” | gives the reference Sen., Ep. 108, 29 (“in eodem 
See Oratio xxiii. (vol. i. 270 in Frotscher’s| prato bos herbam sy canis leporem, 


edition of *Op. Omn.,’ 1834). 


ciconia lacertam ”). ow to each of the six 


P. 27, 1. 3 (10, 1. 34), “ Plinius Secundus to | “manipuli” of his ‘Mythologia Christiana’ 


Trajan.” 
printer for Triarius. 


“ Trajan ” is a slip of Burton or his | (1619) Johann Valentin Andreéi (Andreas) 


prefixes a quotation from Seneca, that before 


P. 27, 1. 19 (10, last line), “’Twas Seneca’s | the first being cited thus: ‘‘ In eodem prato 


fate...... L Gi 


lavit,’ &c. A. R. S.’s note (p. 28, n. 2) is “ All leporem, ciconia lacertum. 
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S. XII. Dee. 


Andreii more than once elsewhere. Was he 
indebted to him here? Or have I overlooked 
some source from which both alike drew? 
(Hense’s critical edition of Seneca’s Epist., 
1898, gives no hint of a var. lect.) 

P. 31, 1. 22; 13, 15, “that of Columella.” 
See ‘De Re Rust.,’ V.i. In the next sentence 
Columella writes “boni venatoris est 
feras quamplurimas capere; nec cuiquam 
culpe fuit non omnes cepisse.” I have not 
been able to refer to the Pet. Nannius of the 
next note. Is his name attached to the wrong 
quotation ? 

P.31, 1.31; 13, 23, “not three whole faults, 
as Scaliger in Terence.” C. Scaliger, 
* Poetice,’ vi. 3, finds no fault. He says that 
the three which learned men find in Terence 
**illis potius quam ei sunt oneri.” 

P. 32, 1.32; 14,4, “I have mingled sacra 
profanis.” Hor., * Epist.,’ xvi.54. 

P. 35, 1.6; 15, 28, 

At melius fuerat non scribere, namque tacere 

Tutum semper crit. 
This is the opening of the ‘ Satyra,’ which is 
the first piece in J. C. Sealiger’s ‘ Teretis- 
mata’ (p. 76 in 1574 ed. of his ‘ Poemata’). 
The same quotation is made by Johann 
Crato von khraftheim in a letter (1576) to 
J.J. Scaliger printed at the beginning of a 
new edition of the elder Scaliger’s ‘ Exerci- 
tationes.’ Burton may have taken it from 
this place. EpWArD BENsLY. 

The University, Adelaide, South Australia. 

be continued.) 


we 


A Dtecrtronary or DIaLect 
Synonyms. — He who has much would 
have more; it is ever thus. The ad- 
mirable work edited by Prof. Joseph 
Wright, ‘The English Dialect Dictionary,’ 
is almost in my possession, and I am long- 


ing for an addition to it, which I fancy | 


might be more easily compiled now than it 
even could be the year after next. Before an 
able band of helpers is set free, will it not 


undertake to compile, under the direction | 


of Dr. Wright, the desiderated work given as 
the heading of this humble note? I suppose 
there are few of us who have not at some time 
wanted to know all the dialect equivalents of 
a stook, a donkey, a shed, or of something 
else ; and though it may not be altogether 

rofitless, it is certainly time-consuming 
abour in a busy age to have to examine 
every precious page of the ‘ E.D.D.’ to pick 
out the poor dozen words of which we may 
be in search. I do not ask that space should 


be taken up by mention of the district in 
which each item is known of by quotation of 
examples illustrative of its employment. For 


information of that kind the dictionary of 
synonyms might act as an index to the 
*E.D.D,’ itself. May this suggestion win 
consideration ! Sr. 


“ Fiscau.”—The original yiscus was a basket 
woven of twigs or rushes, and, being used as 
a receptacle for money, became symbolical 
of the imperial treasury. In early English 
times, in like manner, the word ** hanaper,” 


‘.e., hamper, had a similar signification. If 
|'the terms “bagging” and “netting” were 


not so clearly derived, in a peculiarly English 

way, from the sport of shooting and fishing, 

one might be inclined to connect them with 
Ww. c 


these fiscal facts. 3. 


“EULACHON” AND ITs VARIANTS. (See 
ante, p. 210.)—I regret that I cannot give 
the etymology of eu/achon courteously asked 
| for by Mr. Piatrr. I have consulted various 
lexicons and lists of Chinook and Jargon 
words in a vain search. The fact that the 
forms known to Mr. Piatt are trisyllabic is 
no obstacle, however, for the earliest’ re- 
corded forms are dissyllabic ; they are u/ken 
and olthen. Apparently the second -yllable 
was slurred over so that the word appealed 
to the ears of early hearers as dissyllabic. 
The variants of this word are more numerous 
than are recorded in dictionaries : they are 
eulachon, hoolakin, olthen, oolachan, coluckan, 
odlakan, oulachan, oulachon, oulacon, ul ke 
and uthlecan. In chronological sequence of 
publication they are u/ken (Gass, 1807). o/then 
(Lewis and Clark, 1814), wthlecan (Irving, 1836), 
oulachan (Richardson, 1836), evlachon (Lord, 
1866), oulacon (Scammon, 1874), hoolakin (J. 
and G., 1881), volachan (Nature, 1881), colackan 
(Baillie-Grohman in Fortnightly Revie, 1886), 
oulachon (‘Century Dict.,” 1890), colakan 
N.E.D.,’ 1903). 

The forms most used have been ov/uchan, 
oolachan, and eulachon. Until about 1580 the 
first was predominant, and afterwards the 
last became accepted, and has now almost 
universally supplanted the earlier forms. 
Eulachon had, however, appeared in that 
| form as early as 1866. Oolachan, oulachon, 
| and oulachan have been used by the Canadian 

Department of Marine and Fisheries : in the 
| Report for 1902 (p. 112), lately published, 
oulachan is reverted to. know of no 
authority for oolakan, accepted by the 
‘N.E.D. as the proper form, outside of the 
* Dictionary.’ 

An interesting coincidence is the similarity 
of the earliest written form of the name 
(ulken) to the common name of the sculpin 
in Denmark and Norway (ulh, ul/e). The 
pronunciation of the two, of course, would be 
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different. To save the editors the trouble of 
looking up the references, I give here extracts 
to illustrate u//en and eulachon. 


1807, Gass, ‘Journal Voyages under Lewis | 


and Clark, 187, [1806, March] 9th: “In the 
afternoon some of the natives came to visit 
us and brought some of the small fish which 
they call when.” 

1866, Lord, ‘Naturalist in Vancouver Island,’ 
&e., i. SS: “There is a fish...... fat beyond 
description...... which is called by the natives 
evlachon or candle-fish.” 

1880, Swan, in Proce. UWS. Nat. iii. 
257-64 (title of article), ‘The /Luldachon or 
Candle-tish of the North-West Coast.’ 

It is possible that olthen was a mistake for 
olken on the part of the editor or printers of 
Lewis and Clark’s report, but in view of the 
appearance of the @ in uth/ecan also it may 
represent a guttural sound. 

It is unfortunate that ou/achan has not 
been preserved, for it doubtless represents 
the original pronunciation of the word better 
than eulachon, as it would naturally be pro- 
nounced. £u/achon owes its present status to 
its use by the census and fishery authorities 
of the United States. TuHeEo, GILL. 

Washington. 


Sr. Varery or Wareric.—L. L. K.s note 
on St. Valery-sur-Somme (ante, p. 346) made 
me wonder what places other than that and 
St. Valery-en-Caux owe their names to this 
saint. ‘N. & ().’ bears witness to the former 
existence of a Norton St. Waleric, Hants (8*” 
S. i. 395: ii. 36, 134), and to the fact that 
Newbiggin-by-the-Sea was formerly called 
St. Waleric (4 S. x. 452). This was also the 
original name of Alnmouth (see the ‘ Hist. 


of Northumberland,’ now in course of pub- | 


lication, vol. ii. pp. 469-70). The parish 
church at Newbiggin is dedicated to St. 
Bartholomew ; but at Alnmouth the chapel, 
which existed before the town was founded, 
was on this occasion dedicated to St. Waleric. 
It was in decay in 1604, and has now totally 
disappeared (op. ecvt., ii. 491-5). Has any 
existing church in England this dedication ? 

E. W. T. (4S. x. 529) quotes Hugh Cressy 
to the effect that St. Waleric passed from 
Ireland to England, and thence to France ; 
but it appears from Guerin, ‘Les Petits 
Bollandistes, iv. 101 sgq., that he was born in 
Auvergne, and never crossed the sea. His 
death is variously given as occurring on 
1 April, 619, and 12 December, 622. At Aln- 
mouth his feast was observed on 1 April, on 
which day it occurs in the Roman Martyr- 
ology. At St. Valéry-sur-Somme his feast was 
kept as a double of the first class on 12 


December, and has since the Concordat been 
observed on the third Sunday in Advent. 
Lewis, in his ‘Sanctorale Catholicum,’ p. 477, 
gives no details of his life, but quotes from 
Sir Thomas More, withont giving any refer- 
| ence, to the effect that persons afHicted with 
the stone were accusiomed to go on pilgrim- 
|ages to his shrine, uot only from the neigh- 
bourhood, but from England. Can any one 
|give the proper reference to Sir Thomas 
More’s works ! Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


De Quincey’s Syntax.—In the Contem- 
porary Review tor November Vernon Lee, 
lin the first of a series of articles entitled 
|*Studies in Literary Psychology,’ deals with 
the syntax of De Quincy (sic). “These 
| notes,” she informs her readers, ** which end 
as a page of literary psychology, begin, in 
all simplicity of heart, as an exercise in 
syntax and rhetoric.” Examining the writings 
of De Quincey, with no other view originally 
than the improvement of her English, Vernon 
Lee discovered 

“that style, in so far as it is individual, is but a 
gesture or gait, revealing, with the faithfulness of 
an unconscious habit, the essential peculiarities of 
the writer's temperament and modes of life.’ 
Proceeding with her analysis of De (Quin- 
cey’s works, Vernon Lee further found that 
there was something decidedly queer in his 
management of verbs—confusion between the 
active verb and the passive—and a mis- 
management of adverbs, prepositions, and 
articles, examples in proof of her contention 
being cited from the writings of the Opium- 
Eater ; and she concludes :— 

“We take leave of this strange, ill-balanced 
mortal, with his incapacity for holding his tongue 
on irrelevant matters, which is a sign of intellectual 
weakness; his incapacity for keeping his irrelevant 
emotions (especially vituperative) to himself, which 
jis a mark of moral vulgarity; and yet with such 
| subtilty of thought, such tragic depth of feeling, 
and, occasionally, such marvellous power of seeing 
and saying !” 

Vernon Lee’s “analysis” is not without 
| literary interest. But why rob De Quincey 
of the vowel ef The name “ De Quincy” 
occurs no fewer than thirty times in the 
article. The Quincys of New England are 
an offshoot of the old French family from 
which De Quincey descended. The great 
writer spelt his name De Quincey ; and in 
no authoritative publication does his name 
appear otherwise. Joun GRIGor. 


“Kissep HANDs.”—In his query ‘A Privy 
Council in a Private House’ (ante, p. 368) 
PoLITICcIAN quotes the phrase “the Marquess 
of Londonderry took the oath of office and 
| kissed hands.” I understand that the older 
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phrase “kissed his Majesty’s hand” more | well understood to indicate “‘ the destruction 
correctly represents the present procedure in | of the unfortunate infant by fire, according 
these cases, and have seen it suggested that | to a horrible custom of the Jews, required by 
“kissed hands,” a phrase dating from 1768 | their religion in certain cases.” 

at latest (see * WED.» is a mere vulgarism| The writer does not give his name. He 
based on the false analogy of “shook hands.” | seems to have been a very ignorant person, 
An indication that this suggestion is without | and ready to accept any nonsense about the 
foundation is to be seen in De Guaras’s | Jews that was reported to him. It would not 
account of the accession of Queen Mary, | be without interest to know if there was any 
where it is said that the ambassadors came to | one called Roque, Roche, or Rock in medical 
kiss her Majesty’s hands (“a besar las manos | practice in London at the time, or whether 
de su Magestad ”); see ‘Antonio de Guaras,’| the name, like the rest of the narrative, is 
ed. Dr. Garnett (Lawrence & Bullen, 1892), | mere fabrication. Epwarp PEAcock. 
pp. 75, 123. Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. Wickentree House, Kirton-in-Lindsey. 


FABLE AS TO CHILD-MURDER BY Jews.—| 
The Sporting Magazine for August, 1813 
(vol. xiii. pp. 227-9), contains a story pro- 
fessing to be ‘An Old Hebrew Tradition 
from W 
falsehood I feel well assured ; but the ques- 
tion is whether we have here a ghastly fable 
invented for malicious purposes, or whether| THACKERAY AND ‘Damascus AND Pat- 
it is a transference adapted to English taste | myra.’—In booksellers’ catalogues the illus- 
from some foreign source. I incline to the trations to ‘Damascus and Palmyra, by C. G. 
latter theory, but know of no evidence in| Addison, 1838, are invariably ascribed to 
confirmation of it. I have abridged the! Thackeray. They do not bear his signature, 
original, which is too long for ‘N. & Q.,| nor does his name appear on the title-page or 
onl, indeed, not worth giving in full there | in the text. Can any one say what autho- 
or anywhere else. This is how the story runs. | rity there is for attributing them to the 
Some time 7 the ye op century there novelist ! M. H. 
was an accoucheur of the name of Roque — aT. 
Rock, or something like it, for it is worthy | THACKERAY s Porm or ‘CaTnerine Hayes. 
of note that the narrator caught the sound | of your 
imperfectly, or ‘“‘his memory had failed.” Bi 
This person was called up one midnight to| Airs. Mise A 
visit ** the house of a great Jew family in the | “@t this was given to Miss A. A. Procter as 
. a contribution to a magazine in which she 


environs of Whitechapel.” He was pledged 
to secrecy and blindfolded. When he arrived | YS interested, and there is no doubt that it 
was printed, as a copy of it was sent many 


at the house he was led from the entrance- Te ie ‘Wei 
hall, through passages and up flights of | {©@"S later, to Mrs. Ritchie by (Dr. Weir 
stairs, into ® chamber in which, from the Mitchell, of New York. I understand that 
sounds he'heard, he believed a fierce fire was Mrs. Ritchie is unaware of the source from 
burning. In an adjoining recom the bandage which the poem was taken by Dr. Weir 
was removed from his eyes, and he there saw Mitchell, and & close and intimate friend of 
a lady about to give birth toachild. ‘The Miss Procter’s does oS Hee Se the 
room, the furniture, the bed and attendance, poetess was interested in any Fe with 
all indicated a very high degree of opulence the possible exception of the Lnglishwoman’s 
and even splendour.” Having performed his Journal, and the thin 
office and received a large fee, he was again the indexes to the _eweag es of this 
blindfolded and led through the highly heated pertetient. Cov aes G. Harrap. 

room. But the horrible part of the tale is vochanataeegncbunmbamdeeaosasts 
that so soon as he had passed through the} Marcaret Roper, porn More. —I have 
room where the great fire was burning, he | looked through the remarks in ‘ N. & ().’ upon 
heard shrieks and screams and “ passionate | the articles appearing in the ‘ D.N.B.’ with- 
and bewailing language respecting the child, | out finding any reference to the date of her 


@ucries, 

WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
hitecl ’ TI —s to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
ntechapel. vat it is an absolute in order that the answers may be addressed to them 
direct. 


which he was well aware proceeded from the| marriage. In the article on Sir Thomas 


unfortunate mother.” He afterwards heard | More it is said that his daughter Margaret, 
the fire stirred and crackling and some faint | born 1505, was married to William Roper 
cries of the babe. This, it seems, the doctor | “when about twenty” ; and in the article on 
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Roper it is said that he married her “ about 
1525.” No authority appears to be given in 
either case for the approximate date. I have 
just finished the monotonous task of reading 
completely through the ‘London Marriage 
Licences,’ and it is worth noting that under 
date of 2 July, 1521, is an entry of a licence 
issued from the Bishop of London's oftice in 
the names of William Ropar, of St. Andrew, 
Holborn, and Margaret More, of St. Stephen, 
Walbrook (Foster's ed. and Harl. Soc.’s ed.) 
Is this a coincidence of names, or does it 
refer to the marriage of Sir Thomas More's 
daughter 


Lrevut.-Cot. pE Strorrr. — In the King’s 
Library at the British Museum there are 
several painted pen-and-ink plans (mostly on 
archment) of castles, forts, towns, &e., in 
England, and signed with pen and ink “Le 
Lieutt. Col. de Storff” (sometimes De Stroff) 
“fecit.”. Who was he, when so employed, 


and by whom? C. Mason. 
29, Emperor's Gate, S.W. 
“Gop’s sILLY VASSAL.” — By whom or to 


whom was this epithet applied? Can any of 
your correspondents tell me? R. A. Ports. 


Hancinc Censers.—In the poem on the 


War, could be found ; but no answer was 
given, though many notes on the Pompadour 
are published in the twelve volumes of the 
Third Series. Is it possible that the particular 
epigram which Carlyle mentions refers to the 
appellation of Cotillon the Second, which 
Frederick of Prussia bestowed on Madame 
de Pompadour, in allusion to her having 
succeeded Cotillon the First (Madame de 
Chateauroux), or to something else ? 
JaMES WATSON. 
JoHnN DENMAN was admitted to West- 
minster School 31 January, 1815. Can any 
correspondent of ‘ N. & Q.’ help me to identify 
him ? G. F. R. B. 
Tuomas Upton, BoRN 1677.—I shall be very 
grateful to any of your readers who can give 
me information concerning the issue and de- 
scendants of Thomas Upton, paternal uncle 
of the first Lord Templetown. He was born 
4 August, 1677: M.P. for Antrim and for 
Londonderry, Recorder of Londonderry, and 
W. P. Upton. 
73, Bignor Street, Cheetham Hill, Manchester. 


J. Oscar ParkerR.—A spirited poem en- 
titled ‘ The Legend of Dolbadarn,’ from the 
pen of this gentleman, appeared in the -I/an- 
chester (Juarterly in 1888, Ts anything known 


Basilica of Bugge, attributed both to 

St. Aldhelm and Alcuin, the following lines 

occur :— 

Hic quoque thuribulum capitellis undique cinctum, 

Pendet de summo, fumosa foramina pandens, 

De quibus ambrosia spirabunt tura Sabwa 

Quando sacerdotes missas offerre jubentur. 

How was the fuel in this hanging censer kept 

alive? It seems that to swing a censer 

hanging from the roof with sutticient impetus 

to create a draught would be very awkward, 

and the fuel in a stationary vesse! would soon 

die out. C. 8. Taytor. 
Banwell. 


EpiGRaM ON MADAME DE PomPpapouR.— 
Carlyle in chap. iv. of his ‘ History of the 
French Revolution,’ ‘The Bastille, writes :— 

“ Do the five hundred thousand ghosts who sank 
shamefully on so many battletields from Rossbach 
to Quebec, that the Harlot [Madame de Pompadour 
might take revenge for an epigram, aval oe 
thee at this hour?” Ke. 

I venture to ask, if the subject be not too 
delicate to handle, What are the words of this 
epigram ? and where are they to be found? 
I am aware that at 3" S. vi. 533 a somewhat 
similar inquiry was made, for, quoting Lord 
Mahon’s historical essay on ‘The Last Years 
of Frederick the Second, D. W. S. asked 
where the satirical attacks on Madame de 
Pompadour, which led to the Seven Years’ 


of the author? I remember him at the time. 
T. Cann Hucues, M.A., F.S.A. 

Lancaster. 

Srerne: Paropy.—In 1797 was published 
‘Fragments in the Manner of Sterne,’ without 
name of author—clever, sympathetic, and 
human as Sterne himself. Who was the 
author? One of the foot-notes tells the story 
of a Pevensey jury who, having brought in 
guilty a man for stealing a pair of leather 
breeches, were so alarmed at finding that the 
sentence must be death that they sent off a 
messenger to the then Chief Baron of the 
Exchequer, who replied, “Instruct them to 
reverse the verdict and bring it in man- 
slaughter,” and a new verdict to that effect 
was the consequence. Where may any other 
reference to this incident be found ? 

XYLOGRAPHER,. 


* QUESTIONNAIRE.” —This word is not given 
in the ‘Century Dictionary,’ but the Council 
of the London Chamber of Commerce has 
recently been called upon * to consider the 
desirability of issuing a questionnaire to 
members with a view to the replies bein 
tabulated and reported upon at a genera 
meeting,” and it was reported to that body 
that both the Birmingham and Glasgow 
Chambers had issued a questionnaire on this 
matter to their respective members. The 
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meaning attached to the word is obvious, but 

when did it begin to be employed in this 

country ! POLITICIAN. 
{For in this sense see * N.E.D.’] 


*My Otp Oak Taste.’—Can any reader 
zive me the words of a song so entitled? I 
eard it sung in the seventies to the well- 
known tune ‘My Lodging is on the Cold 
Ground.’ W. Bz 


Vintace Frasts.—I cannot understand the 
method adopted hereabouts for keeping village 
feasts, and shall be glad if some kind reader 
will explain. For instance, our church being 
dedicated to All Saints, the feast week 
follows the Sunday after All Saints’ Day 
(1 November). This year the festival fell 
on a Sunday, and I[ supposed the feast would 
be kept in the weekdays which immediately 
followed. I found, however, that instead of 
this being so, the next Sunday was called 
Feast Sunday, and the feast was kept from 
8 to 14 November. Thus there have been 
two Feast Sundays, one kept by the Church 
on 1 November, and the other kept by the 
villagers on 8 November. The oldest in- 
habitant assures me it has ever been so under 
these circumstances, and I also find the con- 
tiguous villages follow the same rule. There 
must be some reason for such an ancient 
and common custom, but I am at present 
quite at a loss to account for the two Feast 
Sundays. Joun T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


Prypar Fairy. — Would any of your 
readers be kind enough to give me informa- 
tion respecting the Pindar family? I wish to 
ascertain whether the Lincolnshire Pindars, 
who, according to a topographical book I 
have seen. lived at Owston, Lincolnshire, for 
centuries, were related to Sir Paul Pindar, the 
London merchant, born 1565, died 1650. Any 
information respecting the two families and 
their descendants would be much appreciated. 
Do any members of the family still sur- 
vive? The names of any books of reference 
relating to the Lincolnshire Pindars other 
than Stonehouse’s ‘History of the Isle of 
Axholme’ would be valued; and lastly I 
should like to know why the crest was dis- 
allowed after a certain date (1 think 1655). 

Lewis Lampert. 


the “Royal 
Kalendar : or, complete and correct Annual 
Register, for Ingland, Scotland, Lreland, and 
America, for the year 1810,” printed for J. 
Stockdale, Piccadilly, the words “ Ingland” 
and “Inglish” are frequently substituted for 
“England” and “English,” perhaps in the 


majority of cases. Was it desired to intro- 
duce a new fashion of spelling? The same 
publication for 1808 seems to have only the 
usual spelling. The * H.E.D. does not appear 
to refer to the “I” spelling at the period under 


notice. 


Rev. T. Witsox.—In 1783 Mr. Cadell, 
Strand, published an octavo volume entitled 
‘An Archeological Dictionary ; or, Classical 
Antiquities of the Jews, Greeks, and Romans, 
Alphabetically Arranged,’ by the Rev. T. 
Wilson. The dedication, addressed to Samuel 
Johnson, LLD., is dated “Clitheroe, 30 
September, 1782.” I should be glad if any 
of your correspondents could give me some 
information about the author. What con- 
nexion, if any, had he with Leeds ? 

A. FEDERER. 
‘D.N.B.,’ vol. Ixii. p. 142, where a life is 
given. | 

“ Pores.”—What is this word, which is used 
in hosiery catalogues to indicate a certain size 
of garments Warp. 

[See 7S. vii. 225, 351.) 


Sir Georce Carey, MARSHAL OP 
THE HovuseHoLp.—He was M.P. for Herts in 
1571, and for Hants from 1584 to i593. But 
he was also a member of the Parliament of 
1572-83, probably returned at a by-election 
about 1580. I shall be glad to learn by what 
constituency he was then elected. He suc- 
ceeded as second Lord Hunsdon in 1596. 

W. D. Pink. 

Sater or Sator.—Information, not en- 
cyclopeedic, wanted about the mucilaginous 
drink made from powdered orchid tubercles, 
and about the early morning salep-stall, long 
replaced by the coffee-stall. Is this drink 
still served from a street stall or at any place 
of refreshment either here or on the Con- 
tinent! C. CLark, 

(We presume that our correspondent knows the 
reference in Lamb's essay concerning ‘The Praise 
of Chimney-sweepers. } 


Carr. Perprper.—Who was Capt. Pepper, 
author of ‘France Daguerreotyped, 1842, 
and, according to the title-page of that work, 
of ‘ Written Caricatures,’ &c. ? 

W. Roserts. 

Aytmer Arms. — Some time ago (8 S. 
x. 279) I attempted to obtain decisive in- 
| formation as to the exact birthplace of John 
| Aylmer, Bishop of London, but it has not 

been forthcoming. A family of Aylmers has 
‘long been settled at Fincham, in Norfolk, 
and their arms, as given in the Rev. E. Furer’s 


| ‘Church Heraldry of Norfolk ’ (vol. ii. p. 177), 
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are: “Argent, on a cross sable between four 
sea aylets of the second, beaked and legged 
gules, five bezants”: the crest, “on a coronet 
a sea aylet,” asin the arms. So far I have 
not discovered what a sea aylet is, but Strype 
gives the bishop's arms :— 

* Argent, a cross sable between four choughs of 
the same, whence some derive the name A//mar, 
quast ab Alite de Mari. but the chough is no sea 
fow 1. The reason of which bearing may be perhaps 
conjectured, from the relation some of the family, 
they say, bore toa Duke of Cornwall, from whence 
for crest, they bear on a Ducal Coronet a Cornish 
Chough’s head and neck.” 

The Irish Aylmers bear the same arms, with 
the curious motto “ Hallelujah.” How did the 
Aylmer baronetcy originate ? 

James Hooper. 

Norwich. 


Capsicum.—It is stated in the ‘ Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica’ that the annual or common 
capsicum annuum) was brought to Europe 
from America by the Spaniards, and was 
grown in England in 1548. What is the 
authority for the latter statement? I also 
find in Monardes’s ‘De Simplicibus Medi- 
camentis ex Occidentali India delatis, quorum 
in medicina usus est’ (Antwerp, 1574), that 
“Capsicum hoc, seu Piper Indicum (Americum 
potius) diligentissime colitur tota Castella [in 
Castille] cum ab hortulanis, tum a mulieribus in 
edium suarum pensilibus hortis. Etenim utuntur 
per totum annum cum virente, tum sicco pro con- 
dimento et pipere.” 

Is the capsicum still grown and used to 
any great extent in Spain? I mean the} 
pimiento dulce eaten raw or pickled. 


Beplies, 
WANT OF UNIFORMITY IN EARLY 
MEASURES OF CAPACITY. 
(9 S. xii. 344.) 

THE explanation of the discrepancies of 
measure in the letter from the Duke of 
Rutland’s steward is that the last was not 
an English legal measure of capacity. The 


English corn-measures end with the quarter 
—that is the quarter of a short, or 2,000 lb., | 
ton of wheat—the old English and the present 
North American ton. When our hundred- | 
weight was so unfortunately raised to 112 Ib. | 
in order to make it coincide approximately | 
with the heavier foreign hundred weights, the | 
chaldron, which was the measure of a ton of 
wheat, was raised from 32 to 36 bushels, and 
this measure, now of 44 quarters, became 
much less used. The Wisbeach last of 18 
coombs, or 9 quarters, was a double long- 


chaldron, about two long tons. If we 
remember that a cubic foot contains 1,000 
ounces of water, equal to 50 pints, 2 cubic 
feet are equal to 100 pints, or pounds of 
wheat (that is our old hundredweight re- 
turned from North America as the cental), 
and 40 cubic feet, the usual cargo-measure- 
ment ton, is the space occupied by a North 
American ton of wheat of four quarters, or 
twenty centals. But there is another ship- 
ton, that of gross tonnage, by which ships are 
measured for registration. It is 100 cubic 
feet, that is the space occupied by 10 quarters 
of wheat. This is the true last, a ship measure, 
varying in the case of foreign ships. The 
last which turned out 10} bushels is that 
used in Hanover and Bremen, which may 
have influenced the English trade unit. The 
Norfolk bushel, “‘a pint bigger than that in 
Cambridgeshire,” only differs by 1 in 64, a 
less quantity than the letter asserts to be lost 
by a second measurement. It was, perhaps, 
due to the local use of the Winchester corn- 
gallon, about 1} per cent. larger than the 
true corn-gallon. 

There have not been for many years past 
any discrepancies in the measures of the 
United Kingdom. There are, of course, trade 
and local units perfectly well known to those 
in the business, just as there are in the birth- 
place of the metric system I have before 
me a recent French newspaper where the 
measurement of land advertised for sale or 
lease is given in vergées, or local roods, and 
the price of apples is quoted by the darattée, 
or churnful. the people concerned under- 
stand perfectly what is meant, and the local 
authorities are wise enough not to interfere. 

As to the adoption of the metric system, 
it has been legal with us for years, but, to 
the great wrath of its advocates, too often 
persons with small knowledge of their own 
system, no one will use it, and so they pro- 
pose that we shall be made to use it, and our 
own system abolished. It is an old story: 
first they want toleration for their system in 
the name of our principles ; but, the system 
once admitted, they want to drive out our 
system in the name of their principles. 

Epwarp NICHOLSON, 

Liverpool. 


Lone Lease (9* S. xii. 25, 134, 193, 234).— 
A note as to long leases in Scotland may be 


| of some interest. In this part of the country 
leases of whatever length have always been 
effectual against the grantor and his heirs. 
Before 1857 it was necessary that they should 
have a definite period and a definite rent, in 
| order to be effectual against a singular suc- 
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cessor—that is, against one who succeeds to 
the ownership of the ground by purchase or 
by adjudication from the last proprietor—and 
it was necessary that there should be actual 
possession by the tenant. In terms of the 
Long Leases Registration Act of 1857, leases 
for thirty-one years and upwards may be 
registered, and such leases are effectual 
against singular successors. The Act includes 
leases containing an obligation to renew from 
time to time at fixed periods or upon the 
termination of a life or lives, or otherwise, 
provided such leases shall be renewable from 
time to time so as to endure for a period of 
thirty-one years or upwards. Possession is 
not necessary to the validity of a registered 
lease, nor is it essential that the rent should 
be fixed. The name of the land must be 
specified, and it must not exceed fifty acres 
in extent. The Act is not compulsory. 

In a question with the grantor of a lease or 
his heirs, the period of endurance may be 
indefinite. A common duration in early 
times was “perpetually and continually as 
long as the grass groweth up and the water 
runneth down,” and such a lease was good 
even against the purchaser of an estate, if he 
was made aware of the lease and accepted it 
as part of the bargain, or if he afterwards 
homologated it. Sometimes a lease was 
granted until a debt was paid by the grantor. 
The following terms were known in early 
leases :—“ From five years to five years, ef 
sic infinitum,” “for ever”; to the original 
tenant's “ bairns,” so long as they were able 
to pay the rent. 

A curious question was raised in the case 
of His Majesty’s Advocate v. Capt. James 
Fraser, of belladrum. On 8 June, 1670, Hugh, 
Lord Lovat, in consideration of a sum of 
money advanced to him, granted a lease to 
Simon Fraser, his heirs, assignees, and sub- 
tenants, of the lands of Fingask for nineteen 
years from Whit-Sunday, 1670, and after the 
expiry of the said nineteen years for other 
nineteen years, and after the expiry of the 
said second nineteen years for other nineteen 
years, and so on from nineteen years to nine- 
teen years during all the years of twenty 
times nineteen years, and after the expiry of 
the said first twenty times nineteen years for 
other twenty times nineteen years, and after 
the expiry of the second twenty times nine- 
teen years for other twenty times nineteen 
years, “and ay and while the said three times 
twenty times nineteen years be completed 
and outrun.” The period here is 1,140 years. 
The rent payable by the tenant was fifty-six 
bolls farm-bear, four bolls horse-corn, two 
custom-cows, four wedders, four lambs, four 


dozen poultry, and fifteen merks of tithe. In 
1747 the notorious Simon Fraser, twelfth 
Lord Lovat, the then landlord, was attainted, 


| and the question was raised whether the lease 


was valid against the Crown, as his successor 
in the estate. The Court of Session decided 
that it was not valid, but on appeal, in 1762, 
the House of Lords reversed this decision. 

The Court of Session held in 1760 that a 
lease for 1,260 years was valid. In the case of 
Scott of Comiston v.Straiton in Wardroperton 
(1771), in which it was held that a lease for 
an indefinite period was valid, some of the 
judges remarked that if an “ish” (as in the 
case of Fraser of Belladrum) was postponed 
till upwards of 1,100 years, it might, on the 
same principle, be extended to as many 
thousands. 

Leases are very often granted for ninety- 
nine years, and for 999 years, but there is, 
of course, no special significance in these 
yeriods. A lease for any other period would 
ne valid. As a Scottish legal authority of 
high standing says :— 

“It is difficult to imagine what rule could be 
framed to discriminate between short, or ordinary, 
and long, or extraordinary leases.”— Rankine, * Law 


J. A. 


of Leases in Scotland,’ 1803, p. 135. 


Edinburgh. 


A lawyer told me lately of a lease so 
strange that he was almost inclined to regard 
it as a joke. The lease was dated in 1810, and 
by it a property was leased to a widow and 
her grown-up daughter for ninety-nine years, 
in case either of them should live so long ! 


WILL READ PUBLICLY IN A ParisH CHURCH 
(9% §S,. xii. 348).—Six officials in various de- 
partments of the Principal Probate Registry — 
mostly elderly men of long service there—de- 
clare that they have never heard of such a case 
as mentioned at the above reference. Indeed, 
both they and several legal friends say that 
since 1858 (when some 372 ecclesiastical pro- 
bate courts were transferred to civil authori- 
ties) no will would require to be read in a 
parish church, either as a means of finding 
a claimant to an estate or as a step in the 
proving. Ifa will, or part of a will, was 
read ina church recently it would be merely 
in accordance with an expressed wish of the 
testator, who may have jeft some estate to 
the parish contingently on no claimant ap- 
pearing when cited. It is, of course, well 


known that a few of the old peculiar eccle- 
siastic probate courts, such as prebendal, 
were in their jurisdiction limited to less than 
half a dozen, or say a dozen, parishes, and 
this may have given rise to the question as 
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to the proper parishes in which to read a will. 
Undoubtedly certain ecclesiastics under the 
old régime would read a will before the pa- 
rishioners, but the duty of so doing would 
cease at latest in 1858, while the suppression 
of the monasteries and the lapse of some few 
bishoprics and deaneries must have long ago 
simplified the once complicated probate laws. 
Gwynne’s ‘ Law relating to Duties on Pro- 
bates,’ published in 1838, and Sir Harris 
Nicolas’s ‘ Notitia Historica,’ and a Sessional 
Paper of the House of Commons (No. 249) 
issued in 1845, will give the various jurisdic- 
tions and depositories for wills existing 
during the first half of last century. At the 
Literary Department of Somerset House 
(Room 32), if the place of residence and situ- 
ation of the testator’s estate are given, the 
name of the jurisdictions (in most instances) 
can be at once furnished. Those of the prin- 
cipal peculiars not to be found at Somerset 
House are mostly to be found at one or other 
of the forty district probate courts, or at 
Lambeth Palace, or the various cathedral 
muniment rooms. Frep. 
6, Beechtield Road, Catford, 8.E. 


Marat 1x Lonpon (9 §. xii. 7, 109, 175, 
235, 293).—M. Georges Pilotelle’s collection of 
books, pamphlets, &c., relating to Marat, 
Charlotte Corday, Anacharsis Clootz, and 
Gracchus Babceuf, comprised in 129 bound 
volumes, was sold by Messrs. Sotheby on 
December 9th, 1902, for 67/7. The French 
newspaper Le Gaulois, which is not an 


unimpeachable authority on matters of fact, | 


declares that this collection has been re- 
cently sold to a New York millionaire for 
110,000 franes (4,400/.), and has been placed 
in a public library. The story appears to be 
improbable, and requires confirmation. 

Joun 


There is a vignette portrait of Jean Paul 
Marat in Thiers’s ‘History of the French 
Revolution,’ vol. i., translated by Frederick 
Shoberl, 1859, and there are some particulars 
concerning him in Appendix N.N.N. of the 
same volume. In vol. iii. is a portrait of 
Charlotte Corday, “ Marke pinxt. Greatbach 
se.” ; and prefixed to the same volume is an 
engraving entitled “Assassination of Marat, 
Scheffer pinxt. W. Greatbach sc.” 

In the Royal Academy more than fifty 
— since there was a fine painting by 

i. M. Ward, representing ‘ Charlotte Corday 
oing to Execution’ in 1793, with Robespierre 
ooking on. This was engraved in the //lus- 
trated London News of that date. 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Srr Water (9" S. xii. 349).— 
None of the biographies of Sir W. Ralegh down 
to that of Major Martin A. 8S. Hume, pub- 
lished in 1897, contains any information as to 
his parents after their departure from Hayes 
Barton, and the date of that event is a 
matter of uncertainty; nevertheless it is 
fairly well narrowed to the interval between 
Sir Walter’s return from France in 1575 or 
1576, and that of his first Irish campaign in 
1580. It probably took place soon after the 
disposal of his interest, with that of his two 
sons, in “the tythe ffyshe in Sidmouth comenly 
called the halfe share fyshe and also the 
tythe of larkes,” by a deed dated 11 April, 
1578. Walter Ralegh and his wife moved to 
a house in the parish of St. Mary Major, 
Exeter, in the roadway termed Palace Gate, 
which forms the boundary between it and 
the Cathedral precincts. He died there in 
the early part of 1581, and the burial register 
of that parish contains the following record 
of his interment : “1580/1 M* Walter Rawlye 
gentelman was buriede the xxiij'® of febru- 
arye.” His wife survived him thirteen years, 
and died in 1594. The date of her death and 
of her interment are unknown, as all entries 
in the burial register are wanting for 1591 
and several subsequent years. Information 
is, however, supplied from other sources. 
Her will is dated 18 April, 1594, and the 
yrobate has this entry: ‘‘Administratio 
roel Katherine Raweleighe xj’ Maii Ann 
Domini 1594...... nuper parochie sancte Marie 
maioris Civita Exonie.” That her remains 
were interred alongside those of her husband 
is indicated in the letter of their illustrious 
son, addressed to his wife in December, 1603, 
when under sentence of death, in which he 
desired to be buried “in Exiter church by my 
father and mother.” This, according to many 
of the leading authorities, was supposed to be 
Exeter Cathedral, now proved to be erroneous. 
Most probably Sir Walter had some inscribed 
stone in honour of his parents erected in the 
church ; but some years since the latter was 
pulled down, and the present structure is 
destitute of any Ralegh memorial. The fore- 
going particulars are derived mainly from 
articles in the 7'ransactions of the Devonshire 
Association, xv. (1883), 173-5 ; xxviii. (1896), 
291-3. T. N. Brusurrecp, M.D. 


Salterton, Devon. 


Sir Walter Raleigh's parents were alive in 
1576. The father, Walter, removed to Hayes 
in 1520, and finally resided in Exeter. He 
was buried in the church of St. Mary Major, 
Exeter, 23 February, 15801. The mother, 
Katherine Champernowne, the third wife of 
Walter Raleigh, died in 1594. Your -corre- 
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spondent should consult the valuable articles 
in the ‘D.N.B., vol. xlvii., from which the 
above particulars are taken, 
Cuas. H. Crovucu. 
5, Grove Villas, Wanstead. 


His father, who was M.P. for Wareham in 
1558 and 1559, was buried in the church of 
St. Mary Major, Exeter, on 23 February, 
1580,1, aged about eighty-five. 

W. D. Prvx. 

This question is very full of difticulty. 
Your correspondent should consult the many 
valuable papers on this family written for 
the Devonshire Association by your old 
correspondent and my valued friend Dr. 
BrvUSHFIELD, who (as our best living authority 
on Raleigh) is the fittest person to answer 
this query. T. Cann Hucues, M.A,, F.S.A, 

Lancaster. 


Tue Atpine Ciup: tts Founpers (9 
xii. 406). — There are a few inaccuracies 
in Mr. Roerinson’s interesting note on the 
Alpine Club and its foundation, which a 
reference to the late Mr. William Longman’s 
paper on the ‘ Formation of the Alpine Club’ 
(see A/pine Journal, vol. viii.) and Mr. C. E. 


Mathews’s * The Annals of Mont Blanc’ may | 


serve to correct. The late Mr. William 
Mathews, writing to his friend the Rev. 
*. J. A. Hort on 1 February, 1857, first 
suggested the idea of an Alpine Club. In 
August following the subject was discussed 
by a party of mountaineers in Switzerland, 
consisting of Mr. W. Mathews. Mr. B. 
St. John Mathews, the Rev. J. F. Hardy, Mr. 
Ellis, and Mr. E. 8S. Kennedy, all Cambridge 
men, and on the occasion of the dinner at 
the Leasowes to which Mr. Ropryson refers 
it was decided to carry the idea into execu- 
tion ; but the club was not “established,” in 
the strict sense of the term, till 22 December, 
when, at the first meeting at Ashley’s Hotel, 
Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, tarious can- 
didates were enrolled ; and at an adjourned 
meeting, 19 January, 1858, at the same place, 


all who had previously joined, or who were 
elected on that occasion, were considered as | 


original members of the club. Mr. Longman 


writes :— 

“The club appears to have been ‘definitely 
constituted’ at the first dinner, Thatched House, 
St. James's Street, 3 February, 1858, on which occa- 
sion the office of President was left in abeyance. 
Mr. E. 8. Kennedy was chosen Vice-President, and 
the first Committee of the Club was represented by 
Mr. Eustace Anderson, Mr. E. T. Coleman, Mr. 
(now Mr. Justice) Wills, and Mr. Robert Walters, 
with Mr. T. W. Hinchliff as Hon. Secretary, at 


whose chambers, No. 3, Stone Buildings, Lincoln's 
Inn, a meeting was held 31 March, when Mr. 


John Ball, the distinguished traveller, scientist, 
and politician, Under-Secretary of the Colonies, 
1855-1857, was elected as first President, Mr. Ken- 
nedy following him in the office 12 December, 1860." 
Mr. Longman further adds, on the subject 
of the foundation of the club :— 

‘**To the various members of the Mathews family 

belongs unquestionably the honour of first putting 
forward the idea of the club, and to Mr. Kennedy 
the merit of actively carrying that idea into 
execution, 
To this happy summary might with equal 
justice be appended the rider that to Mr. 
Longman’s cordial co-operation and un- 
flagging energy in matters of detail must be 
attributed the sudden success of the club, in 
whose welfare he was intimately associated. 

Of the thirty-one original members of the 
Alpine Club the following are still to_be 
found on the list: Mr. C. E. Mathews, Mr. 
Justice Wills, Mr. G. V. Yool, and your 
humble servant. Ropert WALTERS. 

Ware Priory. 


Carr. Perer Pucer (9 S. xii. 248)—An 
inquiry for this officer of H.M. sloop of 
war Discovery (1791-6), who accompanied 
Capt. George Vancouver on his North-West 
Coast Expedition, appeared in ‘N. & Q.,’ 
9 S. ii. 207, but no reply has been given. 

Everarp Home CoLeMAN. 

Brecknock Road. 


Joun Soutu, LL.B. S. xii. 309, 395).— 
On p. 254 of Davids’s ‘ Annals of Evangelical 
Nonconformity in the County of Essex’ there 
is a note referring to this clergyman, which 
states :— 

* The Rev. J. E. Sewell, B.D., the present Warden 
of New College, Oxford, kindly informs me that he 
[John South] was presented to Writtle by his col- 
lege in February, 1624. He was sequestered after 
his desertion of his_livings...... He recovered his 
living at the Restoration.” 

Atrrep T. Everitt. 

High Street, Portsmouth. 


Upcorr (9% S. xii. 389).—About 
1,200 of the autograph letters which had been 
in pcott’s collection are now in the Bodleian 
Library, having come there in 1864 as part 
of the valuable bequest of books and auto- 
graphs of Capt. Montagu Montagu, R.N., 
who died at Bath 3 July, 1863. 

W. D. Macray. 


Cut-Ruo Monocram 8S. x. 49, 116).— 
Mr. McGovern may be referred also to an 
article on ‘ The Development of the Christian 
Monogram,’ by W. Meijer, which the Lnglish 
Historical Review (xviii.830) reports as printed 
in the Vederl. Arch. Kerkgesch., N.S., 

V. 


| 
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Sr. Bees (9° §. xii. 408).—On 
what ground did his Lordship of Carlisle 
present to Dr. Forsuaw the St. Bees’ collect- 
ing box? Surely it should have found a 
home in the excellent museum of Tullie 
House at Carlisie, and not have been allowed 
to pass into private hands. Will not Dr. 
ForsHAwW rectify this error ? 
T. Cann Huoues, M.A., F.S.A. 


Lancaster. 


” 


“Avary ” xii. 349).—The word avary 
seems to be merely another form of the 
French averce, Italian averia, which used to 
be derived from the Arabic word azwir, a 
defect. Korting assumes as its derivation 
ayyapea, «ngaria, originally a Persian word 
meaning “forced service,” especially applied 
to the compulsory “commandeering ” of horses 
for Government purposes. He assumes the 
word to have taken the form of *anquaria 
and then avaria, and that this word was 
employed in the sense of a tax on freight, 
and then in that of damage to freight. It 
seems probable that popular etymology had 
something to do with the form of the word, 
connecting it with «vere in the sense of 
“ goods.” H. A. Srrona. 

University, Liverpool. 


This word resembles very strongly the 
French word avariz, which seems to be related 
to our English word average in the nautical 
sense. I should suggest a reference to the 
headings ‘ Avania, Aveny,’ and ‘ Average’ 
in the ‘N.E.D. As regards avarve, I find the 
following remarks in Bescherelle’s dictionary: 

Aravic, s.f. (étymologie arabe, air, dommage 
subi par une marchandise, ou bas-latin hararia, 
correspondant au hollandais harery, avarie). Nom 
générique par lequel on désigne tout dommage 
survenu 4 des marchandises, en quelque lieu et en 
quelque circonstance que ce soit.” 

“Le Titre dex avaries, on Code de commerce, & | 
été emprunté presque littéralement A l’ordonnance 
de 1681, qui était devenue la législation maritime 
de toute | Europe.” 

Brachet says :— 

Arariv, au sens de droit d'entretien d'un port 
eo chaque vaisseau qui y mouille. Ararie, dans la 

sse latinite hararia, hareria, correspond au hol- 
landais havery (méme sens).” 

Epwarp LatrHam. 


A Sexton's Tompstone S. x. 306, 373, 
434, 517 ; xi. 53, 235, 511; xii. 115).—At 9" §, | 
xi. 511 Mr. Joun T. Pace questions the correct- | 
ness of my statement at xi. 235 that my copy 
of old Scarlett’s epitaph reproduces the spell- 
ing and punctuation of the original. He} 
says that in his copy, taken directly from the 
picture in Peterborough Cathedral, several 
differences are to be found ; I do not wish to} 


doubt Mr. Pace’s assertion, but it surprises 
me nota little. When visiting Peterborough 
and its cathedral many years ago I bought 
in the town a photograph of Scarlett’s pic- 
ture and epitaph. That photograph is before 
me as I write, and after careful re-examina- 
tion of it, I find that it and my copy 
given in ‘N. & Q. agree in all respects in 
punctuation and spelling, except that » is 
in the photograph everywhere substituted 
for ~, and that, as I said at the time, the 
whole is written in capitals. The differences 
between Mr. Pace’s copy and mine are hard 
to account for. On the one hand, it can 
scarcely be that the camera has behaved 
treacherously (“Solem quis dicere falsum 
Audeat” !), and, on the other hand, it is not 
likely that Mr. Pace has made so many errors 
in copying. Can it be that the picture and 
epitaph have been renovated or “restored ” 
in recent years, and that Mr. PaGe’s version 
is the more modern? The photograph is full 

thirty years old. The reading of the epitaph 
to be found in Chambers’s ‘ Book of Days’ 


|(ii. 16) does not help to a solution, as it 


differs in several instances not only from the 
photograph, but also from Mr. Pace’s copy. 


| It is a curious illustration of the uncertainty 


of documentary evidence that Mr. Paces 
copy, Chambers’s version, that given in the 
Northamptonsh ive Notes and (Jue ries, and my 
copy from the photograph should all be more 
or less at variance. Until further advised, I 
hold by the photograph. It may be worth 
while adding that a contributor to ‘ N. & Q.,’ 
7 S. iii. 379 (a reference I owe to Mr. PaGE’s 
reply), gives the seventh line of the epitaph 
in a different form from any of the authorities 
named above. Where shall accuracy be 
found if neither in the photographer's camera 


| nor in the contributors to ‘ N. & Q.’? 


Since writing the above I have looked into 
Murray’s * Handbook to the Cathedrals of 
England’ (Eastern Division), and find Searlett’s 
epitaph given on p. 71 (1862 edition). Mr. 
Murray’s ‘ Handbooks, I believe, enjoy a very 
high reputation for accuracy, and the author 
of the volume before me claims in the preface 
that “the descriptions have been drawn up 
after careful personal survey, and with the 
assistance of the best and most recent works 
on each-cathedral.” Strange to say, the in- 
scription as given by “Murray” differs in 
many particulars, in its spelling and punctua- 
tion, as much from Mr. PaGe’s copy as from 
mine. Even its spelling of the name (“Scarl- 
lit”) is unique. I have also examined Bridges’s 
‘History of Northamptonshire ’ (edit. by Rev. 
P. Whalley, Oxford, 1791), and have had a 
similar experience. The inscription as there 
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set out differs in the spelling of several 
words from all the other copies, the name 
appearing in the peculiar form “Scarlet.” 
Can there be any special reason for the 
marked discrepancies in all the copies, or are 
they no more than might have been expected? 
ALEX. LEEPER. 
Trinity College, Melbourne University. 


HerpecserG (9 §. xii. 327).—In 
the description of Heidelberg given in 
Saedeker’s ‘Rhine’ (p. 266) I find the fol- 
lowing :—- 


“The interesting Collection of Art and Anti- 


quities (adm., see p. 265; catalogue supplied by the 
keeper), at present arranged in the lower story of 
the Otto-Heinrichs-Bau, was founded by Count 
Charles de Graimbery (a. 1864), and acquired by the 
town of Heidelberg in 1879.” 

In the list of its principal contents there 
is no mention of the Stuart portraits. I 
quote from the fourteenth edition (1900). 

As Mr. Foster requests “any information 
about this collection,” I beg to refer him to 
*N. & Q.,’ 2" 8. x. 70, where he will find 
several works referred to by the Editor :— 

* The following are the titles of Count Carl von 
(jrainberg’s works: 1. ‘(inide dans les Ruines du 
Chateau de Heidelberg,’ Heid., oblong fol. (18407) ; 
2. * Notice de la Galerie des Antiquites du Chateau 
de Heidelberg.’ Heid., Itimo, 1847; 3. * Das Heidel- 
berger Fass., Vierte Auflage, Heid., Svo, 1848.” 

Everarp Home CoLeman. 

71, Brecknock Road. 

*‘Nores AND Querres’: Earty Rerer- 
ENCES (9 S. xi. 265; xii. 151, 276).—H1ppo- 
CLIDES, at the first of these references, gives 
an “editorial note” from ‘The Virginians’ 
which refers to ‘ N. & Q.,’ and adds :— 

“The whole is, of course, only one of the mild 
devices to secure verisimilitude which used to be 
popular with novelists.” 

Is this quite certain? Thackeray was him- 
self a student of ‘N. & Q.,’ and with good 
results, for in his note-book, containing the 
historical materials for his fine unfinished 
story, ‘Denis Duval,’ one of the authorities 
given for the two British villains of the plot, 
the brothers George and Joseph Weston, is 
“* Notes and (Jueries, Series I. vol. x.” ; and 
a reference to that volume wil! show that 


“the noted Westons” (indexed as ‘ Westons | 


of Winchelsea’) were dealt with in detail at 
pp. 286, 354, and 392. 

A certain W. M. T., it is curious to note, 
was four times a contributor to that volume ; 
but though the topics were mainly literary, 
the style does not suggest that of William 
Makepeace Thackeray, though one of them 
begins (p. 302) :— 


(9 S. XII. Dec. 5, 1903. 


Your correspondent JcvERNA, who amuses him- 
self with noting Mr. Thackeray’s slovenly syntax, 
would find, I think, better sport in ticking off the 
elegancies of style in Mrs. Beecher Stowe’s * Foreign 

nds.’ 

ALFRED F. 

In the 1865 edition of his ‘ Apologia,’ note x, 
Cardinal Newman wrote :— 

“* However, a few years ago an Article appeared 
in Notes and (Queries (No. for May 22, 185s), in which 
various evidence was adduced to show that the 
tongue is not necessary for articulate speech. 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Gruss (9 S. xii. 189, 371).—Many sur- 
names are derived from nicknames, sometimes 
used appreciatively and sometimes depre- 
ciatively ; but as a rule they are very explicit 
and direct in their application, and their 
meaning is obvious. On the other hand, there 
are many names which seem by their sound to 
have connexion with commonplace things, 
but really have not. Some are foreign in 
origin. Might not Grubb have connexion 
with some German word such as Grube? 
Some names are of home facture, though not 
Saxon ; and many of these are very deceptive 
in sound. Mr. MacMicuaet has been himself 
deceived by the word Pennyfather, which he 
thinks a nickname for a miser. How would 
he derive Pennygent, Pennyquick, Pennywern, 
and similar surnames ? 


(9 8. xii. 329).—About one 
hundred and twenty references to the Me- 
Raghnall or MacRannal family will be found 
in the ‘Annals of the Kingdom of Ireland,’ 
by the Four Masters. 

Everard Home CoLeMan. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


OvERSTRAND CuurcH xii. 308, 354). 
—In Bristol Cathedral, in what was probably 
the monastic sacristy, and now serves as 
the vestibule to the Berkeley Chapel, is a 
hearth with its flue overhead. It is usually 
said that upon this the sacramental bread 
was baked. 


THe NATIONAL FiacG (9 S. xii. 327, 372, 
398).—I would desire to add to my note on 
this subject that since I wrote to you Admiral 
Sir Lambton Loraine has pointed out in a 
letter to the 7'mes that all ships other than 
His Majesty’s are interdicted by the Merchant 


/Shipping Act from displaying the Union 
| Tack. 


The correspondence which has lately 
appeared in the 7'imes, including a letter 
from Sir Cavendish Boyle, seems further to 
support my view that the question has not 


yet been decided in favour of the non-official 


| 
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Briton. It has been stated, too, that the 
Union flags of general ofticers are now dis- 
tinguished by a shield bearing the royal 
arms. This, 1 think, is new. If, as has been 
already suggested by me, the system could be 
extended to the flags of all officials, the difti- 
culty could be overcome, and the Jack, with- 
out the royal arms, made available to all non- 
otticial Britons. J. H. Riverr-Carnac. 
Schloss Rothberg, Switzerland. 


Sr. Kirrs (9 S. xii. 229).—Capt. Thomas 
Warner, the younger son of a Suffolk squire, 
sailed from England in a ship fitted out 
by Rajph Merrifield, a London merchant, 
and arrived in 1623-4 at the island of 
St. Christopher. 

Southey (‘History of West Indies,’ vol. i. 
p- 252) gives the names of the party 
accompanying Warner as following: William 
Tasted, John Rhodes, Robert Bims, Mr. 
Benifield, Serjeant Jones, Mr. Ware, William 
Ryle, Rowland Grascocke, Mr. Bonde, Mr. 
Langley, Mr. Weaver, Edward Warner (the 
captain's son), Serjeant Aplon, one sailor, and 
a cook. 

In January, 1624, James Astry and twenty- 
three other Englishmen settled on the island 
en their own authority. On 18 March, 1624, 
the Hopewell, also fitted out by Merrifield, 
and commanded by Christopher Jeaffreson, of 
Suffolk, arrived ; and in 1626 Capts. Warner 
and Smith were taking out two more ships, 
likewise fitted out by Merrifield. All the 


evidence points to the fact that this island | 


was settled by Suffolk men financed by 
London merchants. It is true that Bristol 
was greatly interested in the Virginia trade, 
and later in the West Indian ; but Sir Thomas 
Warner and Capt. Christopher Jeaffreson in 
the first instance, and Lord Willoughby of 
Parham somewhat later, all neighbours in 
Suffolk, were chiefly instrumental in founding 
the colony in the Leeward Islands. 

The Paynes, ancestors of the Paynes and 
Payne-Gallwey (baronets) and of the late 
Lord Lavington, undoubtedly became large 
landowners in St. Christopher, for Capts. 
Philip and Samuel Payne were there in or 
before 1669. It seems extraordinary that so 
few lists exist of early emigrants, considering 
the various oaths and attidavits they had 
to swear before being allowed to quit the 


kingdom. The port or city records of 
Bristol, for instance, should yield much 
information. V. L. Ontver. 

Sunninghill. 


T. W. Snacce: Oaken Corrins (9 S. xii. 
388).— An eminent county-court judge of 
many years’ standing. He has been em- 


| ployed on various Royal Commissions, and 
bie services have been lately recognized by 
_ the bestowal of a knighthood. C. H. R. 


TRAVAILLER pouR LE Rot pE Prussk” 
| (am S. xi. 286, 392, 437, 496 ; xii. 34, 111, 270, 
370).—It is singular that none of your corre- 
| spondents on this phrase should have noticed 
| the explanation of its origin—* preferred ’ 
by the writer to all others—given in the 
‘Grand Dictionnaire’ of Larousse, where it 
is attributed as an expression of disgust and 
| chagrin to the Russian diplomatist bestoujef 
lat the withholding of the reward which he 
expected from Frederick the Great for his 
services in securing the neutrality of Russia 
| during that king’s invasion of Silesia. De- 
barred from all other remedy, “ Bestoujef,” 
| the writer proceeds to say, 
| ‘essaya de se consoler de cette en faisant 
de l'esprit. A dater de ce jour, il dit 4 tous ceux 
de ses amis qui faisaient une mauvaise affaire : 
* Allez, vous travaillez pour le roi de Prusse.’ Le 
mot ne tarda pas & se repandre dans le monde, a la 
| grande satisfaction de Frédéric. * Voila,’ dit-il, ‘une 
| grande plaisanterie qui immortalisera plus la Prusse 
que toutes mes conquetes.” 


Joun 
Middle Temple Library. 


Foik-LorE oF xii. 288, 
413).—In some parts of Switzerland the new- 
born children are said to be brought from 
the monoliths, or erratic boulders, on some 
of which archaic markings are still to be 
recognized. These monoliths are termed 
“baby stones,” and no self-respecting child 
in the neighbourhood accepts the stork 
theory, which is common elsewhere. This 
superstition seems to connect these stones 
with “nature worship,” or reproduction. In 
some parts of France (see the work of MM. 
Piette and Sacasse and others) traces of 
ancient phallic worship are to be recognized 
in connexion with such stones. 

J. H. Riverr-Carnac. 

Schloss Rothberg, Switzerland. 


I knew two little boys who rushed from 
the garden to the house, exclaiming, “We 
know where the babies come from. We’ve 
found the eggs.” They had found the vege- 
table marrows. Es 

Durham. 


Tuomas Howarp, or Norroik 
S. xii. 409).—The portrait is surely that of 
Thomas, fourth duke. The third duke died 
in 1554. Bishop Creighton, in the ‘ D.N.B., 
says that the fourth duke’s portrait by More 
is at Worksop, and that it is engraved in 
‘ Lodge’s Portraits.’ This is a slip, tor Lodge 
gives a print of the duke as a young man from 
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the Arundel Collection. The fourth duke 
and his second wife Margaret (Audley) were 
painted by Holbein, and the pair were not 
intended to be separated, for her picture (at 
Audley End, built by her son) has part of 
the motto, “Invicta.” The rest of the motto, 
“sola virtus,” is on a portrait of her husband, 
now in the possession of Lord Westmorland 
at Apethorp. The ‘D.N.B. (art. Antony 
More) says that only two genuine portraits 
of that artist—Gresham and Lee—exist in 
England. E. K. Purne 


MapamMe Humbert anp THE 
(9° S. xii. 407)—I cannot give particulars, 
but I remember reading in a Paris newspaper 
at the time of the trial that one of the 
Humberts came into contact with a man of 
the name of Crawford in South America, and 


so made acquaintance with the name which 


Madame Humbert afterwards utilized. 
T. P. ARMSTRONG. 
Michelet’s “Crawford” was Quintin Crau- 
furd, whose career is well known. 
J. G. ALGER. 


Holland Park Court. 


Queen Exvizapetu’s Pocket Piston (9 8. 
xii. 368 In vol. iv. of Hasted’s ‘ Kent,’ 
p. 63, there is the following :— 

“The cliff on the south-east side is 320 feet per- 
pendicular, on the summit of which lies a beautiful 
piece of brass ordnance called (Jueen Elizabeth's 
Pocket Pistol, 24 feet long, cast by James Tol- 
kys [*], of Utrecht, anno 1544, and adorned with 
emblematical tigures and arms of England; it 
carries a 12-pound ball, and was made a present to 
the queen from the States of Holland.” 

To this passage there is appended the follow- 
ing note (b) :— 

* Kilburne says there was in his time remaining in 
this Castle a curious brass piece of ordnance, near 
24 feet long, called Basilisco, reported to be given 
by the Emperor Charles V. to K. Henry VIIL.; per- 
haps a mistake for the above.” : 

Basilisco is a large cannon, generally made 
of brass, and of great weight or length. An 
account of Richard Kilburne will be found in 
the * D.N.B.,’ vol. xxxi. p. 101. His books 
about Kent are dated 1657 and 1659, so that 


he is writing about the cannon 113 years after | 


the date on it. Assuming the date, 1544, to 
be correct, and that H. is also correct in pre- 
suming that the arms of Henry VIII. are on 
it, are we then to infer that it was made for 
the purpose of being presented to him, but 
that for some reason it was not presented, 
and that it afterwards came into possession 
of the States, who presented it to Queen 
Elizabeth years afterwards? Henry VILL. 
died 1547; Elizabeth came to the throne 1558 ; 
Charles V. reigned from 1519 till 1556. 


When is the first time that this gun was 
called Queen Elizabeth’s Pocket Pistol! It 
must have been so called in books before 
| Hasted’s time. 
| The Rev. S. P. Statham in ‘ The History of 
| the Castle, Town, and Port of Dover’ gives 
the translation of the inscription thus :— 

O’er hill and dale I'll throw my ball ; 
Breaker my name of mound and wall. 
There is at p. 287 a photograph of the gun in 
its present position. Many persons believe 
that the inscription is as follows :— 
Load me well and keep me clean, 
And [ ‘li carry a ball to Calais (ireen. 
This is, of course, pure invention, and it is 
stated by Mr. Statham that the gun was sup- 
| posed to be capable of carrying a twelve- 
| pound ball seven, not twenty-one, miles. Dr. 
egwer in his * Dictionary of Phrase and 
| Fable’ states that the gun was given to 
(Jueen Elizabeth “by the Low Countries in 
recognition of her efforts to protect them in 
their reformed religion.” Surely there ought 
to be found some record of this. There are 
numerous instances given by Rapin in_ his 
‘History of England’ of the way in which 
the queen assisted the States by the advance 
lof money and otherwise; but although 
| Motley in his ‘ History of the United Nether- 
| lands’ and the ‘ Dutch Republic’ gives such a 
full account of the relations between Eliza- 
| beth and the States, there is not a word there 


about the presentation of the gun by the 
States to the queen. 

It would be desirable to see if Kilburne’s 
books have anything more about the gun 
than what Hasted states in the short note 
quoted by me. 

Was there a gun foundry at Utrecht in 
1544? Ido not think there is one there now. 

The University of Utrecht was founded in 
1633, and it has, I believe, a good library, 
which may possibly contain some book which 
will give H. valuable information on this 
subject, and about Jan Tollhuys, who was a 
native of that place. 

H. has given your readers the fullest 
account I have yet seen of the inscriptions 
land marks on the Pocket Pistol, and a 
| full, true, and particular account of it would 
be most interesting. This is only written by 
| way of suggesting further inquiries. 

farry B. PoLanp. 


Inner Temple. 


| This gun was presented to the queen by 
the States of Holland, presumably for the 
| material assistance she rendered that country 
against the Spanish invasion. The English 
| royal arms were no doubt placed upon it to 
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enhance the gift, and the collar of the 
Golden Fleece denotes the Spanish cause. 
THORNE GEORGE. 


For long articles on the Utrecht gun- 


founder Jan van Tolhuys, and_the arms on | 


Dover monster gun, see ‘N. & Q.,’ 2™' 
. 409 ; vii. 71, 525. 
Everarp Home CoLemMan. 

71, Brecknock Road. 
“SurQueDrY”: “OUTRECUIDANCE” xi. 
387, 511). —Godefroy, ‘Dict. de TPAncienne 
Langue Francaise,’ gives sourcuidance, with 
variations, sour, sur, secur, 
quidaunce, s.f., outrecuidance, arrogance, 
pre ‘somption ; also sourcuiderie, sury., 
sory., 8.£., Outrecuidance. With reference to 
their use in English literature (ante, p. 263), 
the following quotation may be of interest :— 

“Gallants of England,” said Front-de- 
Beuf, 
*“‘how relish ye your entertainment at Torquilstone*? 
Are ve yet aware what your surqguedry and outrecuid- 
ance (insole nee and presumption, foot-note] merit for 
scotiing at the entertainment of a Prince of the 
House of Anjou? Have ye forgotten how ye 
requited the unmerited hospitality of the royal 
John? By God and St. Dennis, an ye pay not the 
richer ransom, I will hang ye up by the feet from 
the iron bars of these windows, till the kites and 
hooded crows have made skeletons of you! Speak 
out, ye Saxon dogs. what bid ye for your worthless 


Surs- 


sore, 


lives’ How say you, you of Rotherwood ?”— 
‘Ivanhoe,’ chap. xxviii. 
Halliwell's * Dictionary’ gives the spelling 


“surquedrie’ and three quotations, one being 
from Lydgate. ADRIAN WHEELER. 


Water.oo: Last Survivor or THE 
(9 S. xii. 346).---The following éxtract from 
a recent number of the Sphere would seem 
to show that there is yet another survivor 
of this memorable battle :— 

“Dorsetshire and Norfolk claim the distinction 
of possessing the last living British eye-witness of 
Waterloo. Mrs. Barbara Moon was not, after all, 
the last British eye-witness of Waterloo, and must 
go down to posterity as the last but one, for there 
resides in Norwich a venerable lady, by name 
Elizabeth Watkins, who, beyond all manner of a 
doubt, was present in the women’s camp within a 
short distance of the field of battle, where she 
witnessed many striking incidents connected with 
it.” 

She was born on 31 January, 1810, at 
Beaminster, six miles from Bridport, her 
father being one Daniel Gale, who was 

ressed into the king's service just before 
Vaterloo. Gale had married early in life one 
Mary Hallett, and she, with their child 
Elizabeth, followed him to the wars. Besides 
remembering that her father's uniform was 
bottle-green, with dark trousers, Mrs. Wat- 


kins can also recollect sitting by her mother’s 
side and shredding lint for the wounded 
soldiers, while the sight of some of the dead 
made an impression still vivid in her 
memory. Freperick T. ame. 


Sr. Perer’s, CHester (9 §. xii. 207).—In a 
little book called *Stranger’s Companion in 
Chester,’ by A. Batenham, published about 
1830, is the following paragraph :— 

“* The site of St. Peter’s Church is generally sup- 
posed to be the spot on which the Pretorium of the 
Romans stood, though this is to be understood only 
as the Goveraor’s residence and his immediate 
officers. The further limits of their establishment, 
including the temple, tribunal, po my halls of 
entertainment, &c., are imagined to have extended 
a very considerable distance in each of the four 
principal streets. 

I do not know Batenham’s authority, 
but if the information is correct, does it not 
throw some light on the Rev. F. T. Sronex’s 
question as to why St. Peter’s is referred to 
in ‘ Domesday’ as **templum 8. Petri”? 

A. H. ARKLE. 


PLEASURE: ITS DEFINITION (9'" S. xii. 346). 
—Perhaps the want of a definition of pleasure 
is not so surprising as Dr. Polidori supposed. 
Mi gic,’ book i. chap. vill. § 2) says :— 
Mill (‘ Logie,’ book i. chap. viii. § 2) say 

“ The only names which are unsusceptible of defi- 
nition, because their meaning is unsusceptible of 
analysis, are the names of the ‘simple feeling gs them- 
selves Words cannot unfold the signitication of 
this class of names, and we are obliged to make a 
direct appeal to the personal experience of the 
individual whom we address.’ 

Joun B. 


BERKSHIRE AND OXFORDSHIRE Parisu 
ReGIsTers xii. 388, 431).—Neither Bray, 
Henley-on-Thames, nor Great Hazeley has 
been printed, and probably not transcribed. 
Would it not be worth while to start a Berks 
and Oxon Parish Register Society, for the 
purpose of printing én ertenso the registers of 
these two counties? Every year adds to the 
difficulty of transcribing the more faded 
portions of registers, and at any time a fire 
or carelessness may destroy for ever these 
unique records of the past. E. A. Fry. 

Birmingham. 


Outp Pewrer Marks (9 S. x. 328, 416; 
xi. 196).— Pewter collectors will doubtless find 
much useful information in ‘ Pewter Plate: a 
Handbook for Collectors,’ by H. J. L. Massé, 


M.A., which Messrs. George Bell & Sons 
announce for publication shortly. The book 


will be imperial 8vo, and have “upwards of 
70 illustrations.” Curiously, no price is given. 
. Cann Hucues, F.S.A. 


Lancaster. 
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Wiscellancous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


Th Am rican Re rolution. Part II. Vols. Ll. and II. 
By Sir G. Otto Trevelyan, Bart. (Longmans & Co.) 
Wirth the two volumes now issued Sir (George | 
Trevelyan’s task of supplying a history of the | 
American Revolution is presumably accomplished. | 
His scheme has apparently been modified during 
its progress. In the preface to the first part, pub- 
lished in 1809, he owns that the work is to some 
extent substituted for a continuation of ‘ The Early 
History of Charles James Fox,’ issued nineteen 
years previously. The first part in question dealt 
with the decade between 1766 and 1776, ending, 
after Bunker's Hill and Lexington, at a period 
when ‘‘eorge ILI., having accomplished his purpose, 
had rooted out from the councils of the State 
* frankness, courage, and independence, together 
with some other things with which his councils 
could even worse afford to dispense.” Resuming at 
this point his narrative, Sir George continues it until 
he reaches the American successes of Trenton and 
Princeton, and Howe's subsequent concentration 
of hisarmy. At this date he abandons the record 
of the progress of American arms, and shows us 
in the Cer following chapters the influence upon 
England and Western Europe of the events he 
has described. It is difficult to believe that any 
patriotic sentiment led to this apparent shrinkage 
of scheme. The etfect is none the less to spare the 
reader the chief details of British humiliation and 
defeat. As in the previous volume, an attitude of 
calm judiciality is maintained, and even in the case 
of George LIL. upon whose pigheadedness and desire 
to rule England upon the principles which had cost 
Stuart monarchs their heads or their crowns the 
responsibility for the loss of the colonies is thrown, 
an effort to be scrupulously just is always percept- 
ible. To the truthfulness of the king, no less than 
to his keenness of insight in State matters and to 
the personal influence by which others besides Dr. | 
Johnson were impressed, full justice is done. As | 
it is obviously impossible to deal with, or even 
indicate, the various points in which the book is | 
noteworthy, we may only mention a few separate | 
matters. Curious in itself, though easily explicable, 
is the influence of Macaulay over his connexion and | 
biographer. In no previous work of Sir George's | 


have we found this influence equally assertive. 
fake the signature of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence and the results by which it was attended or 
followed. With the alteration of names, this, which | 
will be found i. 182-3, might almost pass for a com- | 
panion sketch in prose to the ballad of * The Armada.’ | 
It is impossible for us to quote in support of this 
assertion, but those familiar with Mavaulay’s 
spirited lyric cannot fail in perusal to perceive the 
justice of our comment. The pictures of political 
characters have their old vivacity and fidelity, 
and this holds true of the subordinate characters 
in the drama as well as the active participants in 
it. Fox's famous declaration in answer to Wedder- 

burn’s comparison between Lord North and Lord 
Chatham is quoted: “ Not Lord Chatham (he 
cried), not Alexander the Great, nor Cwsar, had | 
ever conquered so much territory in the course of 

all their wars as Lord North had lost in one cam- | 
paign.” General John Sullivan is dismissed, in a 
phrase the application of which might be extended 
so as to include the mother country, as “one of 


| of the American Quakers, * 


| public expense. 


those fatal generals with whom America has 
been cursed in every war she has ever waged.” 
Of the beginning of a war the conclusion of which 
was, in a sense, so disastrous Nir George holds that 
* England never entered upon a great military 
enterprise with so large a supply of men qualified 
by standing and experience to lead her battalions.” 
One of the most interesting parts of the work is 
that descriptive of the influence of the Loyalists, 
or Tories, as they are called, and of the active 
mismanagement which was necessary to consolidate 
the Republican party. Concerning the situation 
* potentially the keenest 
of fighters,” muc th is said. An interesting story 
is told of the misfortunes of a Loyalist who was 
the father of Leigh Hunt; a second of a Lord 
Stirling, among the Republican leaders, who was, 
or claimed to be, a descendant of the famous 
author of ‘ Monarchicke Tragedies.’ All that is 
said about the Hessian troops is worth attention, 
especially the circumstances attendant upon their 
levy; and it is satisfactory that the chief com- 
plaints of offences against honesty or compassion 
incurred by the English troops were directed against 
our foreign stipendiaries. Much of Sir George's 
banter, which is often effective, is directed against 
General Charles Lee. The most animated passages 
in the work are those descriptive of the rolling up 
of the Hessians in Trenton. Of the two separate 
ortions into which the history may almost be 
divided, that dealing with political development 
in England is the more spirited and absorbing. 
Both portions are, however, deeply interesting, and 
the work is a fine, if rather hurried addition to 
our knowledge of a period of almost unprecedented 
storm and stress. The index might with advantage 
be made more comprehensive. 


Wakeman's Handbook of Irish Antiquities. Edited 
by John Cooke. (Dublin, Hodges & Co.) 
TWELVE years have the appearance 
of the second edition of the ‘Irish Antiquities, 
Pagan and Christian,’ of W. F. Wakeman, a book 
that has done more than almost any other to 
yopularize a fascinating study. A third edition 
cas now been called for, and is issued under the 
care of Mr. John Cooke. It has received much in 
the way of recension and more in that of addition. 
the chapters on ‘ Burial Customs and Ogam Stones,’ 
* Stone Fonts,’ ‘ Lake Dwellings,’ ‘ Stone and Bronze 
Ages,’ and ‘ Early Christian Art’ being practically 
new. Over sixty illustrations have been added, 


and the book has been brought generally in line 


with modern research. Irish archeology offers great 
temptation to the student, and much exploration 
has yet to be done, some of it, it is to be hoped, at 
A handbook better or more con- 
venient than this is not to be expected, and the 
supremacy accorded it as a popular guide will be 


| maintained by the new and eminently scholarly 


edition. 


Tue new number of the English Historical Rerieu 
is of unusual interest. In an article on *The 
Anarchy of Stephen's Reign’ Mr. H. W. C. Davis 


| shows the very good ground there is for the use of 


this press, and indicates that both Mr. Howlett 
and Mr. Round have gone a great deal too far in 


minimizing it: “They have not unfrequently been 
taken to affirm that the exceptions which they 
prove are really typical instances; that the reign 
| of Stephen was not one of anarchy tempered by 


& & awe Ge 
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efforts to govern, but rather of organized govern- 
ment which broke down for short periods in par- 
ticular localities.” So Freeman has come by his 
own again—a gratifying fact in view of the acri- 
monious attack on him published just after his 
decease. Mr. R. (+. Usher subjects Coke's report 
of the famous interview between the great lawyer 
and the king to a careful analysis, with the net 
result that the “‘ finely turned English phrases are 
not Coke’s, but the work of some one else.” As a 
piece of “‘higher criticism” the article is most 
valuable, and its reasoning appears to us convincing. 
In the ‘ Notes and Documents’ there are a few 
unpublished letters of Napoleon, of no particular 
interest, contributed by Mr. Fisher; a valuable 
note by Mr. Philip Sidney on the Neapolitan 
Stuarts: and a collection of most interesting letters 
of Col. William Napier, by Prof. Moore Smith. Of 
the reviews the most interesting is that by the 
Master of Peterhouse on Mr. Fisher’s * Studies in 
Napoleonic Statesmanship.’ 


We learn with much regret of the demise of 
Mr. Julian Marshall, a personal friend and a toler- 
ably frequent contributor to ‘N. & Q.’ His death 
followed several operations for internal disease. 
Mr. Marshall, who was in his sixty-eighth year, 
was an authority on tennis and on games generally. 
He had considerable knowledge of music (being a 
contributor to Grove’s * Dictionary of Music’) and 
of art generally, and was an assiduous collector of 
books, engravings, and book-plates. The arrange- 
ment of his fine collection of book-plates was a 
chief solace of his later days. His special know- 
ledge was employed by Dr. Murray in the ‘ N.E.D.’ 
He was indeed a man of remarkable and very 
varied attainments and of tine taste and judgment. 
The youngest son of John Marshall, jun., of 
Headingley (Leeds) and Keswick, he was one of 
that family of Marshalls who owned the principal 
lakes in Cumber!and and Westmoreland, and was 
allied to the famous Prof. Whewell, of Trinity 


College, Cambridge, and Spring Rice, afterwards | 


Lord Monteagle. 


Messrs. E. E. Sreigut & R. H. of 
Teignmouth, promise yet another series of books 
intended for connoisseurs and bibliophiles, to be 
issued in limited editions and in sumptuous form. 
Among works which they announce for immediate 
publication are Richard Jobson’s ‘The Golden 
Trade,’ 1623, and Coryat’s ‘ Crudities,’ 1612, works 
of extreme rarity and abundant interest, which 
fetch long prices in the sale-room. It is as yet too 
early to speak of the execution, but the scheme is 
full of promise and is likely to find support in 
America as well as here. 


CATALOGUES. 

Iw the latest catalogue of Messrs. Henry Sotheran 
& Co. the first book to arrest the collector's atten- 
tion is ‘The Young Sportsman’s Delight and 
Instructor in Angling, Fowling,’ &c., of Gfervase]) 
Miarkham], a book so rare that only one perfect 
copy, according to the ‘ Bibliotheca Piscatoria,’ is 
known. * The True Art of Angling,’ by J. 8., Gent., 
a Brother of the Angle, 1696, is of near the same 
date, and almost equally precious. Of Walton and 
Cotton’s ‘Complete Angler’ the scarcest edition 
catalogued is that of 1760. A large-paper copy of 
Arber’s ‘ English Reprints’ follows, and is succeeded 


ve 
4 
" 
a 


by a very cheap copy of Bailey’s ‘ Festus,’ first 
edition. ‘Collection of Printed Title - Pages,’ 
2 vols., 25/., carries us back to a period of horrible 
ravage in books. A collection of Burton's ‘ Travels,’ 
46 vols., chiefly first editions, is priced 37/. 10s. 
Chappell’s ‘ Ballad Literature’ follows. An ‘Ori- 
aan Deed of Trust’ of Sheridan, assigning to 
William Adam certain property in Drury Lane 
Theatre, is priced 52/. 10s. It should be in public 
hands. Under Drama are two striking moralities. 
It is curious to find under Alexandre Dumas ji/s, 
not pére, a registry of the Compagnie des Mousque- 
taires. A ‘Graduale Romanum,’ on vellum, from 
the Plantin press, is priced 55/. A collection of the 
Folk-lore Suciety’s Publications and one of Froude’s 
works arrest attention. The “ Fuller Worthies 
Library,” large paper, 39 vols., and Grosart’s ‘* Occa- 
sional Issues” are now rarely encountered. The 
Harleian Society's Publications, 52 vols., are 35/. 
Papworth’s ‘ Alphabetical Dictionary of Coats of 
Arms’ is scarce and precious. Morris's Herrick 
selection, printed with ‘‘ Golden” type, leads off a 
list of Kelmscott Press productions, in which we 
note Mr. Mackail’s* Biblia Innocentium.’ Clutter- 
buck’s ‘ Hertfordshire’ is 27/. 10s. Mommsen is 
classified as Anglophobe, which before death he 
had ceased to be. An extra-illustrated Pepys is 
the 1875-9 edition. A collection of Parliamentary 
speeches is priced 95/. First editions of Spenser's 


|*'Teares of the Muses’ and ‘Mother Hubberd’s 


Tale’ seem cheap at 15/. series of Scottish 
family books supply an opportunity to collectors 
of such not often afforded. A Third Folio Shake- 
speare, title inlaid, is 175/. Halliwell-Phillipps’s 
great edition is 94/. 10s., and a Collier's edition, 
with an autograph dedication to his adopted 
daughter, is 52/. 10s. A ‘ Mirour for Magistrates’ 
is the last edition, 1619 (that of 1610 with a new 
title-page). Alken’s sporting books are very high 
priced. A collection of Sterne’s works, 1760-75, is 
in 22 vols. A Swinburne collection, in 31 vols., is 
18/. 18s. Hoare’s ‘ Wiltshire,’ presentation copy, is 
100/. At the close are some valuable art works. 


Messrs. Maggs issue a collection of choice en- 
gravings, including theatrical portraits: Bannister 
and Parsons, after De Wilde; Burke, by Jones 
after Romney, 25/. ; Viscountess Bulkeley, by Bar- 
tolozzi after Cosway, 11/. lls. ; Clive, by Bartolozzi 
after Dance, 15/. 15s.; Cruikshank, by himself; 
Charlotte Fish, by Watson after Sir Joshua; 
Nell Gwynne, by Val. Green after Lely; Lady 
Hamilton, after Romney, 23/. 10s.; Mrs. Hoppner, 
by C. Knight after Hoppner, 12/. 12s. ; Miss Ingram 
as Ariadne, after Sir Joshua, 25/.; Kean as Richard 

L., 7/. 7s. : George Morland, by Ward after Muller, 
12/. 12s.; Napoleon I, after Gerard, 6/. 6s. ; Sir 
Hyde Parker, after Romney, 10/. 10s. ; Mrs. Sheri- 
dan as St. Cecilia, after Sir Joshua, 15/. lis. : Prince 
James Stuart, the first Pretender ; a series of Barto- 
lozzis; Robin Hood and Clorinda, by Blake ; Elvira, 
after A. Buck ; and Lesbia and her Bird, by Sir .J. 
Reynolds. There are also a few old masters, some 
modern etchings, and original drawings by Burne- 
Jones, Blake, Thackeray, and others. 


Mr. Charles Higham’s list gives books from the 
library of the late Dean Milman, and includes a 
selection of Catholic and Patristic literature. Among 
the items are a complete set of the Zeclesiologist ; 
Dean Hook’s ‘ Lives of the Archbishops of Canter- 
bury’; the ‘Roman Breviary,’ translated into 
English by the Marquis of Bute (this is scarce 
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and marked at 4/. 10s.); the Lindisfarne and 
Rushworth Gospels; ‘The Survey of Western 
Palestine,’ &c. 


The December catalogue of Messrs. Bailey Bros., 
of Newington Butts, contains over 3,000 books, 
topography, antiquities, family history, and genea- 
logy being among the subjects. Under London, and 
also Oxford, will be found much to interest. 


Mr. Bertram Dobell has a fresh and good general 
catalogue. Among interesting items, under Motor- 
Cars, is Hancock's narrative of twelve years’ experi- 
ments demonstrative of the practicability and 
advantage of steam-carriages on common 
roads, 1824-3 


Messrs. Macmillan & Bowes, of Cambridge, havea 


catalogue of modern books at low prices. Among | 


the subjects to be found are archwology, ecclesio- 
logy, heraldry, and folk-lore. A special interest are 
Fe: sey and Mic klethwaite’s ‘ Westminster Abbey, 

: Farren’s Cathedral Cities,’ 4/. and proof 
copies, S/. S«.; Allibone’s ‘English Literature’; 
and a * Reader's Guide to the Best Books.’ 


Mr. Thomas Thorp’s Reading catalogue includes 


all branches of literature; a number of works | 
on Africa and America; a set of the ‘Annual | 


Register,’ 1758 to IS#4; an exceptionally fine 
copy of Boileau; the 4to series of * Chronicles,’ 
18 vols.; the Library Edition of Swift, 19 vols., 
1814; the J/dea/, vol. i. part i. (all out 1903) : 
the Studio, from the commencement to October, 
1902, 8/. ; Dibdin’s Bibliographical Decameron,’ 
3 vols., 11/. Ils.; also a large collection of 
coloured engravings and book-plates. 

Mr. Thorp’s St. Martin's Lane list contains a 
set of Borrow'’s Works, first and second editions ; 
a first edition of Red-Cotton Nightcap Jountry’; 
Bentle y’ * Miscellany, 1837-61 ; first edition of Miss 
Burney’s ‘Camilla,’ 1796, 3 vols., 6. 6s. ; ; ‘The Wan- 
derer,’ IS14, 5 vols., 8 guineas ; a number of Cruik- 
shank books, inc luding *The Comic Almanacks,’ 
1835-46; the IS08 edition of Dryden; the Huth 
Catalogue, of which only 130 copies were printed 
for sale; Littelton’s ‘ Tenures’; the original Roman 
edition of *‘ Vedute di Roma’; and, among auto- 
graphs, a letter of Dickens to Buckstone, Gad’s 
Hill, May 15, 1870, in which he refers to * a severe 
attack of neuralgia in the foot. 


Mr. Alexander W. Macphail’s list contains rarities 
in Scottish and general literature; also many in- 
teresting portraits. It opens with the rare first 
edition of *(iuy Mannering,’ bound by Riviere, with 
the six double bastard titles, and is priced 20 guineas. 
Other items are the ‘Nuremberg Chronicle,’ and 
an impression of the original picture of the inaugura- 
tion of Burns as Poet Laureate of the Canongate 
Kilwinning Lodge, 1787. This contains sixty por- 
traits of celebrities. There is also a cheap set of 
the Edinburgh. 


Messrs. Gilbert & Son, of Winchester, have a 
miscellaneous list, including many works on Hamp- 
shire. There is a nice set of Prescott, Library 
Edition ; * Little Dorrit,’ first edition in the original 
parts ; and also the six parts of ‘ Edwin Drood.’ 


Mr. Winter’s December catalogue includes a first 
edition of * Oliver Twist’; ‘ Follies and Fashions of 
our Grandfathers,’ 1807 ; Hutchinson’s ‘County of 
Durham’ ; first edition of Rowlandson’s * Dr. Syn- 
tax’; ‘German Street Cries,’ with 120 illustrations, 


Hamburg, 1808; and Granger’s ‘ Biographical His- 
tory of England.’ 


Mr. West, of Lancaster, has a selection from the 
library of Sir J. W. Pease. There is a first edition 
of Minsheu’s *(Giuide into the Tongues,’ being the 
dedication copy to James, with his arms stamped 
in gold ; also a first edition of ‘ Festus.’ 


Messrs. Young & Sons, of Liverpool, have many 
rare books in their new catalogue, which is illus- 
trated, and includes Arrian, 1535; Vecellio, ‘ Habiti,’ 
1590; Elyot’s ‘Castel of Helth, 1541; and 7 73 en- 
gravings by Finden. collected by him for his private 
pleasure, 1834-54. The first plate, with his signature, 
1s a portrait of (Jueen Victoria, May 1, IS38. There 
is also another of Her Majesty as a girl of eleven. 
The catalogue contains many other items of con- 
siderable interest, including autograph letters of 
Southey, and a fine copy of the first edition of ‘The 
Dresden Gallery,’ 1753-7, price 21/. The original 
cost of this was 105/. 


Mr. W. J. Smith, of Brighton, has many topo- 
graphical books relating to England and _ its 
counties ; also a large number-of books on America 
and Australia. The books of reference include the 
‘Century Dictionary,’ 8 vols., &. ISs.; Brunet’s 
‘Manuel du Libraire,’ 9. 15s.; a cheap set of 
‘Family Library’ (Murray’s) ; Kai; ght’s Enter- 
taining Knowledge’; Lubbock’s ‘Hundred Best 
Books’; Household Words and A// the Year Round, 
complete from their commencement to 1890; many 
tirst editions of Dickens, also his portrait, given to 
Edmund Yates, with autograph, February, 1859; 
Vanity Fair, 1869 to 1879; Fun, 1861-1900, &c. 


Botices to Corresyoudents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices :— 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not nec — for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 

spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
yut in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
ot the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication “* Duplicate.” 

Cart. THorNE GrorGe.—Evidently a misprint 
for “undulating character.” The words were no 
doubt set correctly by the compositor, and after- 
wards broken accidentally. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to “The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “‘The Pub- 
lisher”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES (DECEM BER). 


RUSSELL SMITH, 


24,GREAT WINDMILL STREET, LONDON, W, 
(Close to Piccadilly Circus). 


OLD ENGLISH LITERATURE, 


TOPOGRAPHY, GENEALOGY, TRACTS, PAM- 
PHLETS, and OLD BOOKS on many Subjects. 


ENGRAVED PORTRAITS AND COUNTY 
ENGRAVINGS. 


CATALOGUES post free. 


A. MAURICE & CO., 


Ancient and Modern Booksellers and 
Printsellers, 

23, BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON. 
MONTHLY CATALOGUES of Fine Books 

and Engravings post free on application. 

The following just published :—Nos. 135 and 138, New 
Series. Finely ENGRAVKD PORTRAITS, including many 
Mezzotints, and LONDON ENGRAVINGS. Nos. 136-139, 
EXTRA-ILLUSTRATED BOOKS, Standard Books in fine 
Bindings, *RENCH MEMOLRS, DRAMA, TRAVELS. 
DRAWINGS by PHIL MAY 


BOOKS BOUGHT FOR CASH, 


From a Library to a Single Volume. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


CATALOGUE of TOPOGRAPHICAL 
BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS, and DRAWINGS 
relating to GREAT BRITAIN (800 London 
Items, over 2,000 in all), post free. 


JAMES RIMELL & SON, 


53, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W. 
(Near Piccadilly Circus.) 


Books and Engravings Bought for Cash. 


LEIGHTON’S 
CATALOGUE OF EARLY PRINTED AND 
OTHER INTERESTING BOOKS, MANU- 
SCRIPTS, AND BINDINGS. 


Part I., containing A—B, with 120 Illustratione, price 4s. 
Part II., C, with 220 Illustrations, price 4s. 


Parts I1I.—V., D—M, with 380 Illustrations in Facsimile, 
price 2s. each. 


J. & J. LEIGHTON, 


| 40, BREWER STREET, GOLDEN SQUARE, W. 


MACMILLAN & BOWES, 


1, TRINITY STREET, CAMBRIDGE, 


Catalogues issued, free on application :— 
No. 298. BOOKS at GREATLY REDUCED 
PRICES, ;ust issued, comprising about 900 Books in all 
Departments of Literature and Science. 
No. 286. WORKS on POLITICAL ECONOMY, 


&e. I. Political Economy. Ul. Commerce. IIL. In- 
dustries. IV. Currency and Banking. V. Usury and 
Interest, Annuities and Insurance. VI. Revenue and 
Finance. VIII. Labour, Poor, &c. IX. Statistics, Popu- 
lation, &c. X. Police and Crime. XI, Local Govern- 
ment and Taxation, &c. About 2,540 Items, 


E. PARSONS & SONS. 


NEW CATALOGUES GRATIS. 


BOOKS, TOPOGRAPHY, NATURAL HISTORY, 
FINE ARTS. 


ENGRAVINGS, PORTRAITS of LITERARY 
MEN and ARTISTS. 


| Books, Engravings, Etchings, Oil Paintings, Drawings, 


and Miniatures Purchased tor Cash. 
ESTABLISHED HALF A CENTURY. 
45, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, &.W. 


ALBERT SUTTON, 


| 
43, Bridge Street, Manchester. | 
The following Catalogues sent free on application: | 


MILITARY LITERATURE. 

BOOKS of the “‘ SIXTIES.” 

BARGAINS in BOOKS. 

SHAKESPEARE and the DRAMA. | 


BOOKS AND LIBRARIES PURCHASED. | 
Established 1848. | 


HENRY YOUNG & SONS 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED THEIR 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF 
BOOKS, 
Comprising a fine Copy of the Dresden Gallery— 
Milton’s Paradise Regained, 1671—Bacon’s Essays, 
1696—Autograph Letters of Southey and Scott— 
Elyot’s Castel of Helth, Drawings 
of the Lake District—Burns’s Poems, 1787—Butler's 
Hudibras, 1744—Early Voyages—and some fine 


| Old Portraits and Prints. 


12, SOUTH CASTLE STREET, LIVERPOOL, 


| 
| 
| 
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W. H. SMITH & SON’S 


SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 


186, STRAND, W.C., 


AND AT THE 


Principal Railway Bookstalls. 


HISTORY, Works in all Classes of Literature. 


BIOGRAPHY, | Newest and Best Books of General Interest 


TRAVEL, added as published. 
FICTION, Subscriptions commence at any date, and 
POETRY, are transferable to any of the 800 Bookstall 


SCIENCE, and Town Depots FREE OF CHARGE 


THEOLOGY, 


| Books delivered at all Depots Carriage Paid. 
REVIEWS, «c. 


Terms on application. 


Many Thousands of Suretus Lisrary Books and New Remarnpers, 
suitable for Libraries (Public and Private), Book Clubs, School 
Prizes, and Presents, offered at Greatly Reduced Prices. 


ALSO ELEGANTLY BOUND BOOKS. 


CATALOGUES FREE ON APPLICATION AT THE RAILWAY BOOK- 
STALLS, OR 186, STRAND, W.C. 


Published Weekly by JOHN C. FRANCIS. Bream’s Buildings. Chancery Lane, B.C. ; and Printed by JOHN EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, B.C.—Saturday, December 5, 1903. 
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